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ONE of the brightest elements in our operation is that most of the importatl 
cities in the vast American Airlines network are separated, from each 
other, by only a few hours. For example, New York, Washington, Chicago 
or Los Angeles are less than half a day away from Mexico City. 

And that ts specially important when you find that you must get to your 
destination quickly - that every extra hour spent in traveling 

may have far-reaching consequences. 





Then, too, you'll like other aspects of our operation... the supreme 
comfort and superlative service you enjoy aboard the Flagship Fleet... 
the delicious, delightfully served meals ... the economies of the Family 
Fare Plan and special Excursion Rates. 

So no matter where or why you travel - there is always a Flagship going 
your way, ready to make every trip a pleasure trip. 
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Carry back with you the most memorable 


. ° , So 
souvenir of your Mexican ‘sit 


Subscribe to. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 26th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexico. 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on the Continent, Five Dollars. 
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MEXICO 


Enjoy your vacation in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


See a vanished world of ancient Mexico—preserve 1 
in the superb architecture of Aztec and Maya temples 
and pyramids—and enjoy the magnificent comfort and 
luxury of its modern cities and seaside resorts. 


Speeding from border to border or from the Gulf to 
the Pacific, unwinds before your eyes a fascinating pa- 
norama of ever-changing landscape and climate, of a ci- 
vilization older than written history, young as tomorrow. 











From pre-historic pyramids to Spanish cathedrals to 
streamlined hotels is a long step in time, but in Mexico 
today the thtee ages live harmoniously together. You can 
play a round of golf at the Country Club in the morning, 
step into the twelfth century a few hours later, visit the 
sixteenth century late in the afternoon, and round off 
your day with a dance at a very modern night club. You 
sacrifice no comfort or vacation joy in Mexico, 
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Visit the nations Capitaa~MEXICO CITY...a 
metropolis of outstanding old and modern architectural 
beauty, with its smartly appointed hotels, and every variety 
of entertainment your heart may desire. 


Visit ACAPULCO and VERACRUZ —dip in warm, 
yet refreshing, ocean waters that caress marvelous beaches. 
And offshore .. . exciting, thrilling deep-sea fishing unlike 
anywhere in the world. All about you is the lure of the 
tropics, breathtaking with natural scenery. 


Visit quaint, charming towns, like TASCO, CUER- 
NAVACA, PATZCUARO and flower-bedecked FOR- 
TIN ... famous mineral water SPAS like TEHUACAN 
and SAN JOSE PURUA, where relaxation is an art. 


Yes... come to Mexico! Come by train, plane, or in 
your own car over gleaming, paved highways that within 
a few hours or less, lead you to towering heights at the foot 


of snow-capped volcanos, to the lush tropics, semi-tropics, 
or all-year temperate climes where everlasting Spring pre- 
vails. 


Your vacation dollar brings 8.65 pesos in Mexico and 
it stretches so you can stay longer, travel further and enjoy 
yourself more now than even before. 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Morelos 110 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Cable adress: DI-GE-TUR 





















has increased service by 25% 


LAMSA has increased the treque- of its flights because you the traveling public need more of the kind 
of air transportation LAMSA offers. It means 25% more service in every respect... more convement arrival and 
departure times, greater ease in makino , ur reservation, more seats available, a choice between various schedules 
that offer fewer stops. 

LAMSA is proud in having increased its service due to public necessity, for this reflects the confidence of 


the air traveler in an airline that always seeks to maintain an unexcelled standard of air transportation. 


LAMSA 


AFFILIATED WITH: UNITED AIR LINES. 
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Roads of Progress 


N the course of this month President Miguel Ale- 
man will inaugurate the Highway Cristobal Co 
lén and the Sureste Railway. Jointly these two pro- 
jects represent the most grandiose effort ever rea- 

lized by the people of Mexico in its entire history. 
For in providing two vital arteries of communication 
these roads will integrate vast and hitherto isolated 
regions of the country, create an outlet for innumer- 
able natural products of these regions, open new and 
fertile territories for population and accelerate cul- 
tural progress. It is indeed almost impossible to cal- 
culate in any tangible measures the ultimate bene- 
fit Mexico will derive from these two roads. 

The two projects dramatically define the spirit 
of modern Mexico. Initiated seventeen years ago, the 
task was carried on by three successive administra- 
tions and represents a total investment of nearly eight 
hundred million pesos. Surmounting countless obsta- 
eles, conquering formidable barriers of nature, Mexi- 
eco has consolidated its national territory and wiped 
out regional isolation by creating these new giant 
routes of communication. 

The Highway Cristobal Colén extends over a dis- 
tance of 3,440 kilometers from Ciudad Judrez on the 
Northern border to El Ocotél on the Guatemala fron- 
tier. Traversing twelve states and the Federal Dist- 
rict along its course, it’ was projected and built en- 
tirely by Mexican engineers and labor, with money 
provided by the federal and state governments. Run- 
ning from border to border, almost through the exact 
middle of the country, it creates the trunk for a sub- 
sequent development of a ramified network of tribu- 
tary roads that will eventually cover most of its ter- 
ritory. It comprises the Mexican section of the Pan- 
American Highway which in years to come will econ- 
nect Alaska with Tierra del Fuego. 


The Sureste Railway, extending from Coatzacoal- 
eos, Veracruz, to the City of Campeche, traverses over 
its length of 738 kilometers the states of Tabasco, 
Chiapas and Campeche, and links the peninsula of 
Yueatén with the rest of the Republic. In the future 
growth of Mexico, the importance of this railway 
can be likened to that of the first railway that was 
built through the North-American West tc California 
Connected with the National Railways System, it pro- 
vides the final tie in the threads of steel that commr- 
nieate the country from one end to the other, from 
Baja California in the Northwest to Yucatén in the 
Southeast. Regions. such as these two peninsulas, 
which throughout a long time were accessible sole!v to 
those who ventured sea-journeys on fragile little 
freight-boats, or in more recent times by air transport, 
fave now been freed from their semi-isolation. The 
map of Mexico has grown larger with the opening of 
new horizons. 

The building of this railway involved a Herculean 
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struggle of man against nature—a struggle of self-ab- 
negation, of great tenacity and unwavering valor—to 
achieve an ideal as well as a material deed. Laboring 
in oppressive tropical heat and a highly insalubrious 
climate, bridging great rivers, forcing their way 
through primeval forests and treacherous swamplands, 
thousands of men lent their share to this magnificent 
task. 

The only historically recorded previous survey of 
the route now followed by this railway was achieved 
by the Conqueror Hernan Cortés in his fabulous jour- 
ney toward Hibueras (Honduras). Cortés left Mexico 
City on the 12th. of October, 1524, and upon reaching 
Coatzacoaleos set off for Tabasco and Chiapas. He 
had about 140 men, of whom 93 were mounted. At the 
port of Villa del Espiritu Santo he commandeered a 
brig which brought him supplies from Medellin, and 
sent it on to the Grijalva river while he proceeded 
over land. He was guided solely by his unebbing urge 
for conquest and rude maps contrived by native aides. 

Cortés traced the most difficult terrain now tra- 
versed by the railway as far as Pachucaleo, from which 
point he turned southward into Guatemala. How this 
man who feared nothing beheld these lands is deseri- 
bed in his Fifth Letter to the Emperor Charles V in 
passages such as this: ‘‘We came upon a great marsh 
full two bowshots and the most frightful thing that 
ever my men set eyes on. All the horses, riderless as 
they were, sank up to the saddlecloth, nothing else ap- 
peared above the slime. To attempt to urge them was 
but to make them sink the deeper, in such wise that 
we lost all hope of being able to get a single horse 
across and thought they must all perish... ”’ 

And yet Cortés passed. His indomitable will and 
boundless resourcefulness enabled him to cross rivers 
Grijalva, Mezealapa and Usumacinta and numerous 
lesser streams; he crossed swamps, hacked his way 
though the forests, built great wooden bridges. 
‘*.. .It will take more than ten years to destroy it.’’ 
he wrote to the Emperor, ‘‘provided it is not inter- 
fered with by the hand of man; and even so almost 
the only method would be to burn it, for it contains 
more than a thousand stakes the smallest of which 
is about the thickness of a man’s body...’’ 


Thus Hernan Cortés passed this perilous route. 
Behind him he left the dramatic record of his letters; 
but his footsteps were soon obliterated by the jungle 
and during more than four centuries no other man 
dared to challenge its fastness. During those centu- 
ries the rivers provided the sole means of traffic 
throngh all of Tabasco and a large part of Chiapas. 

Today, the conauest begun by Cortés has been 
completed. Mexico has won a great victory in its 
struggle to dominate nature, to truly conquer the 
land it owns, to make its territory entirely tenable 
and to reap an abundant reward from its soil. 
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Nights in Oaxaca 


AXACA, with the all-important dead city of 


Monte Alban just over the hill and Mitla less 

than a day’s jaunt away, is a center of In- 

dian archaeological treasures and boasts of 
a museuin that no antiquarian can afford to miss. Its 
woven products are unsurpassed in Mexico and _ its 
potteries produce the famous green ware with ‘‘bells’’ 
in its feet, with which the Zapotees once produced a 
musical warning when they carried offerings in them 
to the gods. 

When night descended, Oaxaca was ever a mystic 
community to me. A town of gloomy shadows, of ma- 
jestic churches and e eathedral with a spectacular 
past; of vast eloquent ruins, of fortresslike buildings ; 
with the Municipal Palace, one of the most chastely 
beautiful architectural works in the Republic rising 
again after being repeatedly destroyed by fire, earth- 
quake and revolution. I loved to stroll round the 
block behind the Zocalo, where the arcades were like 
a dungeon, and then emerge in the full blare and 
glare of the Parque Leon especially of a night when 
the band was playing in the kiosko. The portales 
would be double-lighted on this oceasion and the shop 
windows bright, with Indians staring endlessly at 
the things on display; barefooted, serapes drawn up 
to the brims of their sombreros, 

The brillant Peluqueria Bon Tons was still bar- 
bering at 9:30 and the poolroom was being noisily 
patronized. Then there was always the paradox of 
finding here what to me was in many ways the most 
Continental outdoor ¢afé all Mexico. My Belgian 
friend would be there before me ‘and we would order 
apéritifs, as though we were in Paris or in Nice or 
in B-A. At all the surrounding tables spread far out 
in the street were Asturians, Italians; flotsam and 
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jetsam, beacheumbers; a man of a good American 
uame gone native when his wite ‘eft him to go back 
to Philadelphia and who sends him a dollar a day to 
stay away trom her forever; placer miners who have 
been rich and lost everything; a mystery woman who 
has been in Oaxaca thirthy years and speaks only 
thirty words of Spanish; the mayor in embroidered 
buckskin jacket and a ten-gallon sombrero; several 
groups playing checkers. 

At ten, the musie stops, the small boys who have 
been romping over the seats in the park disappear, 
the lights are doused and | take my spooky way home- 
ward, nearly stumbling over homeless dogs awaiting 
the gathering of their clans at midnight. Or I come 
on the policeman dozing against his musket, or hud- 
dles of Indian women still squatting on the sidewalks 
outside the rays of bright lights, in silence, beside 
tables loaded with eatables: loquats, fruits, with tor- 
tillas, meat or blue corn sizzling cver chareoal fires. 
I was forever meeting Indians padding noiselessly 
along, their faces obscured in their blankets; not omi- 
nous nor hopeless, as they might appear, for they have 
never had any hopes since the Spaniard came, not 
even from Calles or Cardenas, only with the possible 
exception of Zapata and the Virgin. I find the heavy 
doors of my palatial Hotel Monte Alban barred and 
have some difficulty being admitted by the watch- 
man who suspects anybody. At length I am up on my 
baleony hearkening to a single ancient cracked bell 
summoning someone to one of the half-dead churches 
I get into bed and lie awake listening to the mournful 
whistles of the two night police, or serenos; first of 
one, then the other answering, farther in the distan- 
ce, ‘To keep each other awake!’’ my Belgian friend 
had explained over the apéritif. 





By Samuel Homsey. 
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In Old Tepic 


HIE sad-eyed little peon and his wife were packed 
like two burros. He had a long board balanced 
on his head and the board was loaded from one 
end to the other with pottery. It looked as 

though he were walking along with a curio store on 
his head. His pretty little wife came pattering along 
the country road behind him with an enormous load 
of sugar-cane stalks on her back. 

This was a few miles out of Tepic. After we saw 
the public market there, we rather sympathized with 
the peon. We didn’t wonder then that he liked to go. 
Going to market with things to sell is about all the 
pleasure he gets out of life. 

Of all the towns in Mexico, I like Tepice the best. 
It is very old. It sits there, sweet end complacent and 
contented, while the rest of the world tears around 
in such a hurry that it is like a chicken with its head 
cut off. Tepic stands on a great plateau high in the 
mountains—so the weather is always cool in the hottest 
part of summer. In the days when Porfirio Diaz was 
President of Mexico, it was a favorite summer resort 
for the aristocracy, who came up from their haciendas 
in the moist hot lands of the valleys. 

Back of the town—toward the Church of the 
Cross—is what remains of the paseo where fashion- 
able folk used to go. The paseo was—and is—a round 
plaza. At the hour of sunset—and on into the even- 
ing—the Mexican helles would come out there in their 
open carriages with prancing horses and_ silver- 
mounted harness. Sitting demure and in an elegance 
of white lawn dresses, vith high jeweled combs in 
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their jet-black hair, they rode around and around the 
plaza. As they rode, a procession of fashionable young 
bachelors walked around and around the plaza in 
the other direction; so they were always passing and 
repassing. The young men in their silver-embroidered 
sombreros and their tight-fitting jackets were quite 
open in their admiration. But it was etiquette for the 
lovely sefioritas to pretend not to notice that they 
were being looked at. Nevertheless, they continued 
to ride around and around. 

The paseo is grass-grown and deserted now. The 
procession of fashion stopped when the Revolution 
swept over Mexico years ago and the rich families 
hecame poor and fled to California to live. Many a 
happy family in Los Angeles dates back to a sidelong 
glance at a handsome boy from a girl in a gleaming 
carriage at the paseo in Tepic. The paseo will never 
have that procession again. Automobiles and a leisu 
rely procession around and around a little plaza do 
not ‘jell,’ so to speak. 

Everything in Mexico is a liitle bit mysterious 
and one of the most charming mysteries at Tepic is 
sheltered behind a crumbling old wall, in front of the 
Church of the Cross, near the paseo. Inside this wal! 
is a huge cross growing in the soil. It is made of 
green plant life that grows in the form of a perfect 
cross in the midst of a big patch of lighter-colored 
grass. No one knows when it first grew there—or 
how. All that they know is that it has been there as 
long as the oldest man can remember. The grass 
grows there, vear after vear, and the plant grows; but 
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it never loses its shape or form. ‘the Mexican people 
contend that it was never planted by the hand of man 
and that it has various miraculous powers. 

The center of the town of Tepie is a public plaza 
four or five blocks long, fronting a fine old church 
with very tall belfry towers. For blocks along the 
streets that line this plaza and slipping into narrow 
side streets are the public markets. Every Saturday 
the peasants come in from the country to sell their 
wares—sugar-cane, pottery, guarachas, toys, sombre- 
ros, candy, ribbons, tamales, queer tropic fruits, bas- 
kets, horsehair bridles, reatas... 

What impressed us was the quietude. Had that 
been an Italian or a French market, you could have 
heard the chatter for a mile. These Mexican-Indian 
women sit there on the ground—-silent and watchful. 
They make no attempt to ‘ballyhoo’ their wares. 
There is no bargaining and no heckling—they are 
composed, inserutable, and patient. 

They may look dumb, but they are not. Those 
inscrutable masks cover a shyness that is Indian— 
and a sense of ridicule that is devastating—also 
Indian. 

The Indian women who sit like lumps on the 
station platforms at Albuquerque and Yuma go back 
to their homes to mimic the passengers they have 
seen—and to cry for hours over the smart cracks of 
the hosiery drummers. 

In their own homes these silent Mexican peon 
women are gay, sarcastic, voluble. A quarrel between 
two of them fills the air with language. 

Mexican women of the upper classes talk in 
the home cirele—nobody listening to anyone else. 

As a rule, it is a man who sells the sugar-cane. 
The stalks stand in bundles behind him. When a 
customer comes, he cuts off a joint of the cane with 
a sharp knife. Mexicans are very fond of sugar-cane. 
Little boys and girls and even grown people sit along 
on the street curbings sucking and chewing it. All 
along the gutters are little tin stoves—some of them 
made of Mr. Rockefeller’s oil-eans which the women 
cook tortillas and enchiladas for sale. 


The baskets are ineredibly cheap. I saw one so 
big that it looked as though it might have been one 
of the baskets in which Ali Baba hid the forty thieves. 
I asked the price, and the woman looked at me 
doubtfully as though she feared she were going to 
stun me with the figure. ‘Tres pesos, Sefior,’ she said. 
twenty-nine cents! It must have cost some peasant 
woman in the mountains days and days of hard work 
to make that basket. 

The quick, artistic eyes and the patient hands of 
these peasants have rescued many things from the 
rubbish-heaps. They use pieces of old automobile tires 
to make soles for their sandals. They make better 
guaraches than cowhide. Old burned-out electric- 
light globes are used in a quaint way. I have one in 
which a doll-like figure of the Virgin Mary is inside 
the globe, almost filling up the space. I can’t imagine 
how the artist ever got the figure inside the globe. 
The figure is elaborate and beautiful. The Virgin 
wears a white dress with a yellow cloak thrown 
around her shoulders. On the front of the white dress 
is a large scarlet cross. At the foot of the figure is a 
eluster of palm sprays, and between the sprays, rising 
from the feet of the figure, are two tall poppies—one 
golden—ali in wax. It is a delicate and charming 
little work of art which required »rtistry and endless 
intricate toil. Yet the woman asked only twenty-five 
cents of our money. The struggle for life and food 
is pitiful in Mexico. 

Until I saw these markets at Tepic, I had suppos- 
ed that Mexican sombreros were all alike. But [ 
learned that almost every section of Mexico has its 
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own pattern in hats. Those in Nayarit (of which Te- 
pic is the capital) have little squashed-in tops, instead 
of the high peaks we see on all sombreros in pictures. 
Also the straw in these Tepic sombreros is so hard 
that the hats are all like iron. You could knock a 
man flat by hitting him with one. I don’t see how 
they stand wearing them. They weigh like a cartload 
of bricks. 

Everything in the costume of the peon has a 
reason. His sombrero has a brim that curls up at 
the edge because he has no pockets in his clothes 
and carries his treasures on his hat. His charro pants 
are of leather and very tight because he has to ride 
through brush. Now the charro costume continues 
as an expression of rural elegance. The jacket of the 
charro costume is short to give the hand a chance to 
travel quickly to the sash, and the sash is a memory 
of the Spanish sword-belt. High heels of the vaquero 
boots are not an affectation, but were made that way 
to keep the feet from slipping too far into the stirrups. 

On special days, other peons come to the markets 
with ancient curios that they offer for sale, spread 
out on the sidewalks—old swords, ancient rusted 
daggers, spurs. Some have been dug out of the ground 
and plainly date back to the knights of the Conquest. 
Some of these swords were once proud weapons made 
in Toledo; have been stained with blood, and now 
end their story on a sidewalk next to a tamale ped- 
dler. The peons usually stay Saturday and Sunday. 
Then they start back to the hills again. 

Everything in Tepic has the charm of great age. 
We went to see the manager of a cotton-mill and 
found his office had been an old Spanish inn with 
a cobblestone courtyard—great wide balconies and 
worn old stairways—queer passageways. 

The hotel where we stopped had a grand name— 
Bola de Oro, the ‘Ball of Gold.’ It has no room te- 
iephones. When you want something, you walk out 
to the rail of the baleony and clap your hands. Some 
miracle seems to tell the world whether you want 
the little sefiora who does your room and your laun- 
dry, or the shine-boy who puts a gleam on your field 
boots, or the mozo who carries your trunk on his 
back, or the bathroom mozo. They all give you the 
impression that you are the lord of the manor and 
that they live only to make you happy. 


Taking a bath at the hotel is no light and frivo- 
lous matter. You clap your hands for the mozo and 
he disappears into a distant part of the house and 
starts a wood fire under a tank. In due time you 
start on a journey for a couple of miles through the 
house. It seems all right to wander around dressed 
about as Lady Godiva: Mexicans are not fussy. 


The people of Tepic are charming and friendly. 
One night, El Nortefio and I were walking along a 
dark, narrow street and I was attracted by the sound 
of music coming from a little hotel. We walked in 
to see what was going on. As usual, in Mexican ho- 
tels, the dining-room was a sort of porch fronting on 
the patio. At a long table, a party of gay, jolly 
young fellows were giving a bachelor dinner to one 
who was about to be married. They were employees 
of a cigarette factory. Seeing us standing at the edge 
of the patio, looking on, one of the young fellows 
came over to ask if the Sefor Gringo would not ho- 
nor them by joining the party. 

I spent all the rest of the evening with them. 
They were lovable, merry-hearted boys, and I had 
a grand time. They asked me what I would like to 
have the orchestra (two guitars and a violin) play. 
I asked first for Rancho Grande. They all stood up 
and roared its rollicking measures at the tops of their 


voices. Then I asked for Cuatro Milpas. I noticed 
Continued on page 55 
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Interesting if True 


By H. Murray Campbell 


morning. He must have perceived that J was 

busy, but that did not stop him from staying an 

hour. He talked for fifty-nine and nine tenths 
minutes; I listened over the same period of time and, 
finally, as he was the bearer of an introduction from 
my Aunt Phoebe in Boston, I asked him to dinner 
on Tuesday. I shall always regret it; if he ever stops 
talking for long enough to think, probably so will 
Professor Aimbinder. 

The Professor, it seems, was commencing a sur- 
vey of Mexico. Not a climatological, ethnological, pis- 
catorial or even scatological investigation, but, as he 
described it, a complete bird’s eye picture of condi- 
tions ancient and modern (like the hymns) was to be 
provided for, ad majoram glorium Dei and for the 
_ benefit of posterity, when the great Aimbinder opus 
could be, in the course of time, finished. All at a mi- 
nimum of expense of course, and time was the essence, 
because the Professor had other projects in mind 
which could only be carried into effect when the un- 
fortunate but necessary remuneration was paid by 
the grasping publishers to whom he would entrust, 
with grave misgivings, the precious manuscript. 

IT was to be, I soon perceived, his first source of 
information. I should be rewarded; Oh, of course, I 
should be rewarded. I was to be mentioned (amongst 
the ‘‘also rans’’) in the first column of ‘‘My thanks 
are due to,’’ either at the begining or at the end of 
Vol. IIT, wherever a spare sheet could be fitted into 
the book. If I could have gotten a word in edgeways 
T should have declined the honor, but with Professor 
Aimbinder one did not get words in forwards, side- 
ways or backwards. When he was readv to imbibe 
facts he was quiet, jotting them down in the loose 
leaf folder with a newly sharpened pencil. Once the 
witness on the stand ceased to give forth with the 
dope, then the Professor’s monologue commenced once 
more, 


Pirnomine Aimbinder came in one Saturday 





Wax Sculpture. 


By Luis Hidalgo. 


But, before the formal interrogation got under 
way, where did I get those good imported cigarettes? 
lle wanted some himself. 

I said: ‘‘Professor, I will be frank with you. 
There shall be no circumlocution nor beating about 
the bush. I know a smuggler.’’ 

‘‘A smuggler!’’ breathed the Professor with hor- 
ror. ‘‘A wicked defier of the laws of God and the 
State! One who defrauds the people of Mexico and 
its government of their just and legitimate dues. Im- 
possible !’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ I reassured him. ‘‘I meet him on 
the beach every evening just after sundown. He rows 
his boat close enough to the shore to toss me my packet 
of coffin nails and I pay him once a week, on Satur- 
day nights, in the cantina on the corner.’’ 

‘‘The wicked sinner!’’ ejaculated the Professor. 
‘“‘No doubt a sore trial to his poor mother. Has he 
always been a habitual criminal, or has he just been 
forced into evil ways by bad company or the pressure 
of want?’’ 

‘Merely the love of adventure, Professor,’’ | 
told him. ‘‘You see, he is a retired cowboy, and when 
in the darkness of the night on the deep, he approa- 
ehes the coast in his coracle, he whispers to me the 
secret password ‘‘Horsefeathers’’—to which I give 
the countersign ‘‘Highpockets.’’ lf anyone failed to 
give the correct countersign, he would at once sheer 
off to his waiting submarine, there to be swallowed 
up like Jonah in the Good Book.’’ 

‘Just a minute,’’ said the Professor and rapidly 
filled two pages in his book whilst I scratched the 
dog just where he likes to be seratched. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said triumphantly. ‘‘That will make 
a start for my chapter on the law-abiding Mexicans.’’ 

‘‘But Bill is not a Mexican,’’ I explained. ‘‘He 
is an Trishman.’’ 

‘‘Then that explains it,’’ said the Professor. ‘‘The 
wild and untamed sons of Erin have left their imprint 
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even on these primitive shores. Put still it must be 
noted. It is a fact of importance. ’ 

‘‘And now,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘to commence 
with our historical background.’’ Where did these 
people come from? What are they?”’ 

‘«Professor,’’ I replied seriously, ‘**You must know 
the truth at once, Prepare yourself for a shock. Are 
you prepared ?”’ 

‘‘T am,’’ said the Professor, gripping the edge of 
the table. 

‘Then you might as well know. You have heard 
of Pocahontas, haven’t you? Of course you have. 
Well it has been ascertained that she came here long 
ago and became the daughter-in-law of a character 
named Popoeatepetl.’’ 

‘‘Just a minute,’’ said the Professor. **‘How do 
you spell that?”’ 

I told him and continued. ‘‘They had numerous 
progeny, all with unpronounceable names. | will get 
you a list of them before your book goes to print’ and 
we will have to hire one of their descendants to read 
the proof. It is only so that we can be sure that the 
names are correctly spelled. One would not want any 
mistakes, would one?’’ 

‘‘Most assuredly not,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘but 
to resume your most interesting account. Do not 
allow me to interrupt you.”’ 


‘‘T will not, Professor. These children and their 
own were almost equally divided amongst the male 
and female element: That is to say, in brief, some 
were boys and some were girls. Likewise some were 
tall and others were. short; some were fat’ and others 
lean; some had eurly hair, some had straight hair 
whilst others had no hair at all. A blend, if one may 
say so, of the most common human characteristics de- 
termining a race of people who like eating and drink- 
ing, walking and riding, sleeping and even smoking 
just like you and I. Some go to church on Sundays 
and some don’t; some get drunk on Saturday nights 
whilst others only get half shot, if you know what 
I mean. Some beat their wives and some get chased 
by them with the rolling pin when they get home 
late; still others have to walk up and down the room 
with the baby, if you follow me.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, most lucid,’’ commented the Professor, 
still writing and even, from time to time, adding mar- 
ginal notes. 


**Still further: the children often have dirty hands 
and even grubby faces—things, my dear Professor, 
one never sees in Boston, does one?’’ 

**No; never—-at least hardly ever. But, my dear 
friend, are we not wandering a little from the point?”’ 

‘““Well. so much for background, Professor, and 
now I suppose you require all the dope on present 
day conditions in this country and all the facts lead- 
ing up to them?’’ 

‘*Naturally,’’ replied the Prefessor, ‘‘but what 
about all these revolutions we have been reading about 
for so long?’’ 

‘**Professor,’’ I averred sadly. ‘‘in me vou behold 
a victim of the verv wars and battles themselves. Not 
only have T a wooden leg and a glass eye with other 
scars too numerous to mention, but my abundant hair 
is really a wig or toupée concealing the fact that | 
was scalped by red Indians at the famous battle of 
Gaayabate and lived to tell the tale. Do not fail to 
mention in your book that my sad _ circumstances 
should be a warning to all not to interfere in civil 
strife, but to stay peacefully at home eultivating their 
gardens, as Voltaire advised Candide to do.’’ 

The Professor sympathized with me most heartilv 
in my various afflictions, while continuing with his 
notes. ale 


Another thought struck me: ‘‘You will see many 
people selling Lottery tickets all over the town. You 
might care to try your luck whilst you are here.”’ 

‘‘No, my friend, I will not be drawn into the sin 
of gambling. Much as I may need funds for the com- 
pletion of my work, I will not be tempted. And, be- 
sides, is it not true that the principal prizes almost 
invariably are awarded to the needy families of se- 
nators and generals?’’ 

‘*Not at ali, Professor. It is all strictly on the 
level and many tourists who have ventured small 
sums. on the lottery have returned home rich.’’ 

‘‘It may be as you say and perhaps | will buy a 
ticket or two while I am here, although it is strictly 
against my principles. However, needs must, as the 
saying goes, and one’s principles should not be too 
rigid, should they?’’ 

‘‘Regard it merely as a mild diversion, Professor, 
and nothing more. Do not bank on winning more than 
a few hundred thousand at a time and then, if the 
gains should happen to be less, you will not be dis- 
appointed. Poco a poco, as we say, meaning one must 
also leave something for the other fellow.’’ 

‘*And just another word or two about investments, 
whilst you are here, ‘Professor. Do not buy any shares 
in the Cathedral or the National Palace just at pre- 
sent. So many of them have been sold to tourists 
that the price has gone down badly. Better wait a 
while before you pick up any of these. On the other 
hand, if you are offered any stock in good chile mi- 
nes, grab them while you can.’’ 

‘‘Chile mines!’’ exclaimed the Professor. ‘‘] 
thought chiles were green vegetables that burned 
your mouth and grew on trees or bushes.’’ 


‘‘They are,’’ I informed him, ‘‘but the redder 
and most valuable and hotter kinds come from mines 
far beneath the ground and the deeper you go the 
hotter they get, and are consequently Searcer. There 
is quite a demand for them.’’ 

‘Well, we live and learn,’’ said the Professor. 


‘‘T must make a careful note of such interesting cir- 
cumstances.’’ 


b] 


‘“‘Of course you are going to see a Bull Fight 
whilst you are here, Professor,’’ I suggested. 
. Bsa 


‘A degrading spectacle involving the slaughter of 
innocent animals for the delight of a bloodthirsty 
crowd. It should never be permitted at all in a eivi- 
lized country, that is what I think.’’ 


‘*But, Professor,’’ I endeavored to explain: ‘‘Far 
from being what you imagine, it is a survival of one 
of the most picturesque and graceful arts of old Spain. 
Your publie would never forgive you if you failed to 
include its deseription.’’ 


‘“‘Not another word, my friend. Some things 
must be ineluded and others omitted. What would 
they think in Boston?’’ 


‘‘Well, Boston is another miatter,’’ I allowed. 


conceding the point as gracefully as I could, but then 
the Professor glanced at his wateh and rose to leave. 

I accompanied him to the door, regretting that 
| should be unable to see him again for some time as 
I was leaving town and asking to be remembered to 
Aunt Phoebe when he next saw her. 

*‘T shall not omit thanking her for the valuable 
introduction, which has provided me with so much 
interesting data,’’ said the Professor, but as I happen- 
ed to glance at him I seemed to notice a slight twink- 
le in his eye and a horrible doubt crossed my mind. 
Wad I been kidding the professor or had he been 
kidding me? 











Water Color. 


In the Cerrado 


HEN two people, of their own volition, go 

into a country as difficult and heart-break- 

ing to traverse as a mangrove cerrado in 

Southern Mexico, I suppose they ought to 
furnish the reader with a good reason for doing so; 
else keep still about the hardships they eneounter. 
The truth of the matter is, probably, that there sel- 
dom is a ‘‘good reason’’ for going to hazardous pla- 
ces. Men go beeause it promises adventure, excite- 
ment, a release from humdrum life, the thrill of being 
a trail breaker. Sometimes men go with the aecolade 
of a seientifiec mission to lend verisimilitude to their 
claim that they do these things for ‘‘science,’’ but 
much of this, I suspect, is ‘‘proteetive colouration.”’ 
Man likes to think of himself as a rational creature 
—and uses a little artifice to substantiate his claim. 
Otherwise he-is apt to feel foolish in his own eyes 
and, moreover, leave himself open to attack by eau- 
tious mortals who never leave the house on cloudy 
days without their umbrellas, as being a man of indif- 
ferent sense. Our alibis were simple: we had am in- 
satiable curiosity about any place that no one else 
had been to; and we liked proving to ourselves that 
we were equal to the handicap presented by a new 
environment. 

The cerrado certainly offers a challenge to any 
one’s ability fo take a beating and like it. We had 
one piece of good fortune, though, when we found 
that the mangrove’s aerial roots were not attached 
to the mud—as we at first thought. The possibility 
of snagging the canoe’s canvas hul! as it passed over 
the stumps had worried us. But to my surprise, the 
severed roots sank from sight when IT slashed through 
them. However. we had to be constantly on the look- 





By Alfred C. Ybarra. 


By Dana Lamb 


out for the limbs of submerged logs that might pune- 
ture the frail canvas in some unguarded moment. 

As we progressed further into this wild country, 
the birds and the aquatie life grew more abundant. 
There were many water snakes, small alligators. and 
strange, snakelike fishes—perhaps eels. Wading birds 
were everywhere: pink flamingos ,great white swans, 
pelicans, scarlet. ibises, egrets, blue and white herons, 
and many varieties of brown marsh birds. There 
were five or more varieties of iguanas. 

Sinee there was no dry land on which to make 
camp, we ate cold victuals and fruit that had been 
given to us at Santa Rosa, and slept in the canoe. But 
Christmas was just a day away, and we hated to give 
up our cherished plan of finding seme place in which 
to celebrate it. Ginger, I knew, had planned on mak- 
ing this third Christmas away from home something 
of an oeceasion. We had spent our first Christmas on 
the poverty-stricken beach at Turtle Inlet in Magda- 
lena Bay. Last at this time we were convalescing 
from malaria in Puerto Eseondido. This year it seem- 
ed likely that the day would be spent somewhere in 
a swamp in Chiapas—dining off an uncooked plan- 
tain. It was not an hilarious prospect. 

By now we were becoming increasingly grateful 
for the few open spaces where, for fifty yards or 
more, we could paddle. Most of the time we. were 
tunnelling through mangrove roots, or encountering 
submerged logs which had to be hacked away to a 
sufficient depth to permit our passage. Both of us 
were a mess, and the canoe was no better. We were 
covered with mud, leaves, spider webs, ants,‘and in- 
sect bites: the canoe was full of bark, twigs, bugs, 
and dirt. Ginger’s hands were blistered from pulling 
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on the mangrove roots to propel the canoe; and mine 
from gripping the machete hour after hour, while i 
slashed at logs and roots that seemed made of iron. 
Still, there was just one way to find dry iand, and 
that was to go ahead. 

In the afternoon of our second day in the cerra- 
do—-the day before Christmas—we saw what appear- 
ed to be palm boles on the ocean side of the swamp. 
Ginger tried vainly to suppress her excitement. ‘‘If 
those are palms, that means high ground and a place 
to camp.”’ 

We tied the canoe as near as possible to the place 
where we had sighted the trees, and began scramb- 
ling over fallen logs and roots. The growth was heavier 
outside the narrow confines of the channel. Once 
I fell from a log into the mud, half expecting to sink 
out of sight, but to my suprise the ground beneath 
the muddy surface was fairly firm. The mangroves 
thinned out, so that I could eut a trail through the 
brush. Then we saw the feathery tops of the palms. 
The wild life for miles must have been frightened and 
dismayed at our war whoops. We were going to have 
a dry camp for Christmas! 

We decided to go no further, but to return at 
once to the canoe and pick up what equipment we 
needed for the night before it grew too dark. The 
trail we had cut from the mangroves was easy to 
follow, but when we reached its end, we realized 
that in our excitement we had failed to blaze a way 
over the roots. This was a pretty situation, for nei- 
ther one of us was certain which direction we had 
taken from the canoe. Disheartened, Ginger started 
in one direction, I in another. after we had agreed 
to keep in touch by shouting back and forth; to fire 
three shots if we got into difficulty, one shot if we 
found the canoe. 


I had spent Christmas Eve in many strange ports 
and places, but that hunting a lost canoe in an equa- 
torial swamp about capped the climax. After an 
hour’s search, the staceato crack of Ginger’s twenty- 
two announced that the quest was ended. Both of us 
had passed close to the canoe several times before, 
but in the gathering dusk we had failed to see it. 

This time, after securing the tent, sleeping bag, 
and what food we needed for the night, we were care- 
ful to blaze a trail that a blind man could follow. 
Again we set out for the palms. 


The grove was an ideal camp site with two ex- 
ceptions: the ground was full of ants—with mandib- 
les like red-hot pincers; and the undergrowth was 
like a barbed-wire barricade. There wasn’t room to 
spread a handkerchief, let alone set up a tent. To 
make the place habitable would be a tremendous job, 
but we had set our hearts on having a Christinas ce- 
lebration, and we were determined to have it. 

I cleared away a small spot in the centre, and 
built a fire by the light of which we surveyed the 
scene. We were hemmed in by a welter of fallen 
branches, logs, ants, and undergrowth. Nothing could 
be thrown out, but it could be burnt. We started pil- 
ing the debris on the flames, working from the cen- 
tre, so that the cleared space formed a firebreak. The 
heat of the fire, added to the humidity of the tropic 
night, soon had us simmering; and sometimes a sud- 
den flare-up singed us. But the results were well 
worth it, for in an hour’s time we had burnt a room 
forty feet square. 

When the fire burnt down to coals, we raked 
them over the entire camp site with forked sticks, 
so that the heat would bake out the ants and other 
insects inhabiting the soil. After allowing sufficient 
time for the heat to kill the bugs, we raked the coals 
to the room’s circumference. and swept away with 
palm-leaf brooms the remaining ashes and debris 
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right down to the clear, white sand. Then we surveyed 
our handiwork with pardonable pride. 

At midnight we sat down to the first warm meal 
we had eaten since leaving the alligator hunter’s ran- 
chito. Tonight we would sleep in the tent, the first 
night’s sleep, outside the crowded confines of the ca- 
noe, since leaving the Marefio country. Out of such 
things as these do wayfarers in the wilderness find 
cause for rejoicing. 

We both slept like logs and waked up full of 
spirit. ‘‘Just think! No trail to start on. No natives 
-—not even nice ones. Plenty of food. A place we 
can spend a week in if we want to. And it’s Christ- 
mas!’’ 

Out in the sunlight, we were surprised at the 
beauty of our camp site, for the palm enclosure was 
one of the prettiest places we had ever made camp 
in. Our good luck in finding it amazed us. 

After breakfast, when the rest of the equipment 
had been brought from the canoe, came the real bu- 
siness of the day—Christmas dinner. Ginger needed, 
she said, just three things: plenty of wood, fresh 
meat. and water. 

‘All right,’? I promised, ‘‘you start the dinner 
and I’ll take care of the rest. The jungle was full 
of wood. I could either dig a shallow well, or start 
the still with salt water from the ocean. And the 
country looked like game. I collected the wood, and 
then began cutting a trail towards the ocean. In a 
few minutes I came back empty-handed. 

Ginger looked up from her work in surprise. 
‘*What brings you back? Isn’t there any game in this 
country ?’’ 

Enjoying my private joke, I said, ‘‘I just thought 
[’d come back and find out what you wanted for 
Christmas.’’ 

‘‘Anything you can get will be fine,’’ she ans- 
wered amiably. 

‘*You name it,’’ I said. ‘‘There’s chicken, turkey, 
wild pigeon, doves, coon, deer, and iguana.’’ 

‘*Well, considering the occasion, suppose you 
bring in a turkey.’’ 

To any one who has never seen wild life in coun- 
tries uninhabited by men, its prodigality is amazing. 
I wondered how many animals there were for the 
many that I saw. At each stroke of the machete they 
fled before me, and I could hear more of them than 
I could see; the whir of wings and the snapping of 
twigs sounded as they scuttled to cover. Within a 
few feet of camp I saw my turkey sitting in a tree 
top, and shot it, but it remained fast in the branches. 
Ginger came running out, ‘‘ What’s the matter? You’re 
shooting so close to camp.”’ 


‘‘How are we going to get it down?’’ I asked. 
The obvious answer ‘‘Shake the tree,’’ isn’t such a 
good one in the tropics, where each tree is laced to a 
dozen others by stout aerial cables of tough vines. 
We slashed at such lianas as were within reach, and 
pushed against the trunk, but the bird remained fast 
in its perch. Then Ginger gave a vicious yank to a 
vine attached to the tree top, and down came our big 
fat Christmas turkey. 

When I came back to camp with the dressed bird, 
ready for roasting, Ginger made a hurried movement 
towards the grub box. ‘‘Go away,’’ she commanded. 
‘*You’re not supposed to see this yet.’’ 

So while she worked on the dinner, I dug a well. 
using our bailing can for a shovel. About five feet 
down I struck water, sweet and cold. Ginger took 
time out to celebrate the event. For months we had 
used fresh water with the greatest economy. Now, 
waxing extravagant, we had a water fight and pour- 
ed the precious liquid over each other, grateful for 

Continued on page 57 




















Lic. Fernando Casas Alemdén addressing the International Congress of Mayors in New York. 


Mexican Voice in New York 


HIGHLY significant event in the cause of 

friendly relations among American nations 

took place this month in New York in the 

splendid reception accorded Lic. Fernando 
Casas Aleman, Chief of the Department of the Fede- 
cal District, who attended the International Conven- 
tion of Mayors which was held in that city. 


The royal welcome included a public demonstra- 
tion of several hundred thousand New Yorkers who 
greeted Lic. Casas Aleman along the route to the City 
Hall, where he was received at a special ceremony 
by Mr. William O’Dwyer, Mayor of New York. In 
extending his official weleome, to Lic. Casas Aleman 
Mayor 0’Dwyer praised in glowing tern.s his work 
as head of Mexico City’s municipal government. Fe- 
ferring to his visit last year in this city, he stated 
that he could fully appreciate the enormous seope of 
constructive effort achieved by Lie. Casas Aleman 
during the brief period cf three years covered by his 
administration. He stressed the many new schools and 
fine thoroughfares he saw and admired, and appraised 
the gigantic project to provide this city with an abun- 
dant supply of water, as a task fit for Romans, which 
involves the construction of numerous aqueducts and 
the boring of tunnels through rugged mountains over 
a distance of many miles. 





By Gerald lhornby 


Received at the portals of the City Hall by Ma- 
yor O’Dwyer, who spoke his words of welcome in 
perfect Spanish, Lic. Casas Aleman was led to the 
reception salon which was filled to capacity with a 
gathering of prominent citiens, invited representati- 
ves of all social sectors of the city, including members 
of the local Mexican colony, prominent businessmen, 
bankers, manufacturers, delegates of labor unions, of 
cultural and ecivie organizations, and so on. 


Oceupying the seat of honor on the rostrum, 
which was adorned with Mexican and U. S. colors 
Lic. Casas Aleman was introduced to the audience 
by Mr. John Coleman, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of New York City. In a fittingly worde1 
reply Lic. Casas Aleman expressed his gratitude fo: 
the high honor extended his city and his people in 
the warm welcome he had been accorded. 

Following this, Mayor O’Dwyer presented Lic. 
Casas Aleméin a gold medal and-a parchment as an 
award of honor to a distinguished guest of the ety. 
At the conelusion of this ceremony, Mayor O’Dwyer 
escorted Lic. Casas Aleman to a platform installed in 
front of the City Hall, to view a parade of the police 
forces, the fire department, and other municipal or- 
ganizations. 

Throughout his entire visit Lic. Casas Aleman 
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was ahowered with attentions and honors, which fully 
attest the friendly spirit America’s greatest city 
guards for Mexico. But the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the Pan-American cause was made by Lic. Ca- 
sas Aleman in the speech he delivered before the in- 
ternational conventioon of mayors. In this speech Lic. 
Casas Aleman did not deal with strict problems of 
municipal government. He approached a much wider 
issue—that of inter-American relations, and stressed 
the need to re-evaluate the principles of good neighbor- 
hood, so that it may create a truly unified conti- 
nent which may confront the common peril of our 
time. Speaking as a high Mexican official, Lic, Ca- 
sas Alemdn expressed the average Mexican’s senti- 
ments and thoughts. The full text of his speech is 
as follows: 


‘*Most excellent Mayor O’Dwyer, honorable gen- 
tlemen delegates: 

My first words must be those that express my 
deepest gratitude for the honor that has been bestow- 
ed upon Mexico in the generous election of my voice 
to address this Congress—which is a demonstration of 
faith in the destiny of civilization—whereby it may 
take note of all that may be achieved by the joint 
action of those who by reason of common endeavors 
confront common problems. 


At this time, when despite the unrest which agi- 
tates the world, men of science do not abandon their 
labors inside tranquil laboratories in order to interve- 
ne-in-heated polemies, but-continue-such labors so as 
to collaborate in the destruction of irrational passions, 
following their example, we must adopt a spirit of 
equanimity so as to find in our deliberations not only 
the road of material solutions which may lead us to 
economic prosperity, but likewise, and fundamentally, 
to the higher spiritual values. 


The cooperation which is demanded in our he- 
misphere must not be solely of material element 
which may prepare the defense of interests and ter- 
ritories, but must be founded upon the merits of in- 
telligence and in the concepts of art, of science and 
of virtue. And we must not seek this objective in the 
din of armed conflict, but in the austere midst of 
such gatherings as this. 


The effort in carrying out these sessicns must 
be directed in such way that the rectitude of the hu- 
man mind may not be broken—that is to say, it must 
utilize the brilliant human assets at our disposal 
so as not to impede, under any motive or pretext, the 
untrammeled outflow of our culture. 


It has been said that progress creates at the same 
time mediums which ennoble and purify humanity as 
well as those which serve the most iniquitous ends. 
But we must not forget that this is due to the fact 
that we have not taken pains to find the equilibrium 
between these two realizations and the development 
of such faculties which may direct them toward co- 
operation and common good. For this, in delving, 
we must know, before anything else, the direction of 
our own steps which might enable us to seek in the 
horizon a truth that is for ever valid. 


And in the present crisis traversing the ‘world, 
which is not solely political and economic, but spiri- 
tual as well,;we must fervently aspire that America 
—our America—constitutes a bastion wherein one can 
continue to think and to live with dignity. 


This aspiration can be attained only in the am- 
plitude of democratic rule, which is the basic struct- 
ure of our countries. It is solely the doctrine of 
democracy, with its generous faith in the principles 
that pursue a better coeexistence of nations, that 
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has taught us the truth, for the reason that it rests 
upon the freest exercise of thought. 


Contrary to the totalitarian ideas, bred in hates 
and laden with destructive concepts—-which have 
proven in the end to be negative forces—democracy 
grows more powerful the more it concerns itself with 
the needs of social justice and with enlarging its ca- 
pacity to elevate the weak, and thereby acquiring ful- 
ler merits for facing the problems of humanity. 


Fortunately, the conscience of our nations has 
chosen its own road; no rulers or vassals exist there, 
and no matter where this road is broached it condu- 
ces to freedom and international justice. Thus bound 
by the indestrictible forces formed by reason and jus 
tice we can comprise a block dedicated integrally to 
the service of our relations in the midst of full con- 
cord. 

America constitutes the crucible wherein the high- 
est ideals of impartiality have been founded; where- 
in the spirit of equality prevails—a spirit which 
opposes imposition by force, which has faith in the 
use of law; and convinced of this truth our nations 
merge closer together in their readiness to combat 
all advertisities and to face all the perils in a legiti- 
mate defense of the just and free destiny of our con- 
tinent. 

And conscious as we are of our Americanism, it 
is imperious to buttress our common interests by 
means of collaboration, and our ideals by means of a 
firm spiritual understanding. And progressively we 
must. lend continental -solidarity..a- wider meaning, -un- 
til its scope takes in all the democracies, without dis- 
tinction of countries or exclusion of races or religions. 


Let us not forget that the task to make the con- 
glomerate humanity of America spiritually more ho- 
mogeneous and materially more responsible is incum- 
bent upon our generation. And although we have for 
this ample forees, it is necessary that we pledge our- 
selves never to deviate them toward the exercise of 
politics of violence or domination, but to place them 
inviolably at the service of peace and progress, 


Fortunately as well, Pan-Americanism, solidly 
rooted, provides the best guarantee of the postulates 
which all of us venerate, because we find in it the 
hasis of confidence and of good faith. 


This will grant that any pact or agreement which 
is deemed necessary will be the expression of an au- 
thentic democratic will of the peoples. And by this 
unity our friendship will always rest upon the free 
determination of sovereignties within a common en- 
deavor which the cause of civilization demands. 


So as to achieve these noble ideals, there is, with- 
out doubt, a determinative factor, a propitious me- 
dium—the Municipality, with its robust and feecund 
life, where the highest civic virtues are nourished. 
And you, gentlemen delegates, can feel proud, much 
as we do, of this prime material; for it is there, in 
the pulsing current which represents the autonomous 
life of the locality, that the majestic principles of our 
modern republics were traced—here, inspired by Ha- 
milton, Jefferson and Adams, and in my country by 
Morelos, Juarez, Altamirano, Ramirez, Carranza, the 
Constituents of 1917, and others. 


However, in order that municipal.ties may in- 
deed be schools of liberty, it is necessary thai we place 
the interests of the community before our own. 


One of your most eloquent orators, Albert J. Be- 
veridge, affirmed that the Cathedral of Chartress 
will pass into history as one of the most sacred works 
of architecture because no one knows who were its 
builders. It was erected, he pointed out, according 

















to plans conceived by men who never thought of their 
own glory; thousands of workmen who came from all 
corners of France took part in its construction, while 
the materials were brought by countless worshipers, 
and each stone was consecrated by a prayer and pla- 
ced by the impulse of love. 

So let us be like these unselfish artesans, and, 
united in a veritable continental fraternity, let each 
of us give a share of the precious material that will 
raise the majestic Cathedral of America, where—true 
to our traditions—we may render our worship to eter- 
nal liberty.’’ 


Mr. William O'Dwyer. Mayor of New York, extends a warm handshake to 
Lic. F. Casas Aleman upon his arrival at the City Hall. 


The Orquesta Tipica of Mexico City which performed during the reception ceremonies at the 
New York City Hall. Photo taken on the steps of the City Hall. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


BEYOND THE PLAUDITS 


ITTING in the audience which tightly filled the 
S Palacio de Bellas Artes solon, my fascination at 
the magnificent outflow of rhetoric, at the admi- 
rable performance of each participant in the 
flawless ceremony, was often disrupted by the thought 
that almost any man who escapes total oblivion with 
his death after a time becomes something of a legend. 
That, I thought, probably accounts for the fact that 
books of intimate biographies which dispel the legend 
by presenting the frailties of an eminent man as well 
as his virtues are so often in wide demand. 

I came to this ‘‘velada,’’ this solemn commemo- 
ration on the tenth anniversary of Francisco Valle- 
verde’s death, impelled as much by curiosity as by a 
desire to pay my modest homage to the memory of 
a good friend. [ must say that the embossed and deckle- 
edged invitation made me somewhat hesitant, for 
the names of the sponsors that were listed thereon 
were mostly unknown to me: the velada, it seemed, 
was not to be a gathering of the poet’s surviving 
friends but one of those solemn official affairs, a 
sort of cultural act, a panegyrical symposium, a feast 
of magniloquence. 

And thus, I surmised while I sat in the tightly 
packed salon, it turned out to be. There was the in- 
troductory speech by the chairman, and the customa- 
ry violin and piano duet, followed by a recitadora 
with a formidable décoleté who impassionedly declaim- 
ed some of Valleverde’s best known poems, and then 
the orators took over. 

The first two were unknown to me—young men 
who had evidently reaped their early laurels in local 
oratorical contests, and who despite their verbal py- 
rotechniecs quite capably analyzed certain aspects of 
Valleverde’s creative achievement. They spoke of the 
poet, the thinker and eritic; in an idiom bristling with 
superlatives they enumerated his contribution to na- 
tional culture and art and pointed out his great im- 
portance in the growth of native letters; each in his 
own way, however, going over the same ground. 

When the chairman introduced Don Ignacio 
Ochéa, Valleverde’s contemporary who, I recalled, had 
been a kind of friendly enemy of his through many 
years, I expected that he at last might present a hu- 
man portrait of the man, that he would speak of the 
poet’s work as a way of life, as the motivating and 
indivisible substance of the man’s existence, and thus 
shed light on the life itself. But if in the course of his 
speech he touehed upon it at all he did it by vague 
lyrical allusion, by floral parentheses, and not by 
eonerete and intelligible assertion. 

As I followed such ornate turns as ‘‘... His heart 
wandered amid the blanched immortal stones of Del- 
phi... his feet ascended the undying glory of Par- 
nassus...’’ the thought kept passing through my mind 
that they were building a verbal monument, that they 
were merely repeating the speeches that had been 
made at his burial ten years before, but that the liv- 
ing image of the man was dead. Why, I wondered, 
did they bother to put on this ceremony? Could it 
be merely a form of social entertainment? Whose per- 
sonal initiative might be behind it? Valleverde was 
dead; but there were his books, and that was enough. 


* * * 


T met Elenita and her husband in the foyer amid 
the crowd that issued from the salon. ‘‘Well,’’ she 


By Howard S. Pihllips 


said, ‘‘g;Qué tal parecié6? What did you think of it? 
it was wonderful, wasn’t it?’’ 

I had not seen her in several years, and I was 
pleasantly surprised to note that she had changed so 
little. She seemed slightly stouter, a bit heavier of 
features, but she was still an uncommonly good look- 
ing woman. Her husband, whom I knew casually, 
shook my hand somewhat stiffly, looking at me as if 
trying to remember who I was. ‘‘It was very impres- 
sive, ‘‘he said, ‘‘and in a fully merited cause. The 
date assuredly deserves commemoration.’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ Elenita broke in. ‘‘We thought that Pa- 
co should be... well, that his friends would appre- 
ciate... that... It was really wonderful!’’ She stop- 
ped rather abruptly and with a flash of her even white 
teeth again extended her hand. ‘‘You must look us up 
some day,’’ she said. 


That night—it was a pleasant springtime night— 
as | walked along Avenida Juarez remembrances of 
my early days in Mexico lingered in my mind. I used 
to enjoy then such solitary nocturnal walking, for in 
the dark the alien perspectives emanated an added 
strangeness; they appeased my need of solitude, and 
after the stress and depletion of daylight brought me 
back to myself. That night I again felt some of that 
old strangeness in the familiar contours of the street. 
I experienced the sense of utter solitude in a midst 
where I have lived more than half of my life. But 
this feeling of strangeness was not quite the same. 
™ was more truly a sense of loneliness and loss. J 
was conscious of the absence of so many of my old 
friends, the disappearance of so many people I knew 
during the years when I was indeed a stranger in 
this city. 


I recalled the many times 1 had walked along the 
Paseo, not alone but accompanied by Paco Vallever- 
de, and fragments of his stimulating conversation 
drifted in my mind. Those were delightful walks. 
His creative urge seemed unebbing, and even the most 
ordinary conversation served as an outflow of this 
urge. I doubt, in fact, if | ever knew a man who talk- 
ed as well as he did. Releasing torrents of words 
he never said anything that sounded banal. 

Though, as I recall him now, he was full of charm- 
ing contradictions. Amoral and irresponsible in his 
personal life, he was nevertheless profoundly sincere 
in his work. He was not, I would say, either as poet, 
novelist or essayist, an artist of major gifts, yet some- 
where between Amado Nervo and Diaz Mirén he 
had carved a niche for himself, and everything he 
wrote was entirely his own. Despite his poise and in- 
nate dignity, quite often—when some personal and 
intimate experience bore an implication to some aspect 
of life in general—he became extremely outspoken and 
frank. Thus everyone who knew him at all knew almost 
everything about him. 

He was still unmarried when I first met him. He 
lived in a large and overadorned house in Colonia 
Juarez, apparently a man of comfortable means, whose 
literary pursuit was an avocation rather than a source 
of livelihood. Tle was the last of a lineage that for 
generations had cultivated the arts of leisure, draw- 
ing an abundant wherewithal from large holdings of 
land and the sweat of peons. Now the lands and the 
peons were gone, but there was a sufficient residiuum 

Continued on page 45 
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Uruapan For 


S we approached Uruapan the rain-fresh sum- 
mer greenness lifted the heart. I took such 
long, deep, and audible breaths as we reach- 
ed the town limits that Sefior Sanchez cut his 

shrewd little eyes at me to see what the deep intakes 
signified. I was breathing merely because I enjoyed it. 
There was so much splendid health to be pulled down 
out of this fresh, life-giving air. There was no dust in 
the atmosphere, for the wind from the voleano was 
not in this direction today. But there was music in the 
air, the kind of music water makes tumbling over 
rocks in cascades. It was the little River Cupatitzio, 
whose name in Tarascan means ‘‘Singing Waters.’’ 
And where it flows, swirling, leaping, bubbling at the 
very entrance to the town, the municipality has made 
public gardens out of the wild, luxuriant tangle of 
ferns and trees and abundant tropical flowers. We 


By Winifred Duncan 


Lacquer 


By Hudson Strode 


left our car parked outside the narrow-streeted town, 
with three schoolboys for watchers, and walked into 
the town, whose Indian name means Where Flowers 
Abound. 

Encompassed by green mountains in every direct- 
ion under the twelve-winded sky, Uruapan lies in a 
valley at an altitude of fifty-five hundred feet. It is 
one of the oldest Spanish towns in Mexico, having 
been founded in 1533, exactly four centuries before 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inauguration. It is a 
trade center for an extensive area, and its markets 
are full of merchandise. Tourists come for the ride, 
because of the charm of the semitropical scenery, or 
to buy lacquer ware. The earth of the district holds 
natural pigments in the orange, red, yellow, and 
bluish clay. The texture and the quality of certain 
native woods are especially suitable for carving wall 
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plaques, trays, bowls. The climate and temperature 
are an aid. The essential oil comes from an indige- 
nous vegetable bean called chia. And Providence has 
bestowed upon the region a lowly worm peculiar che- 
mistry which gives the lacquer hardness and makes it 
waterproof. : 

The Spaniards were amazed and delighted with 
the lacquer they found on their arrival in Mexico. 
The gift of design and drawing and the method of 
rubbing in pigments are precious inheritances that go 
back beyond the chronicles of time. Many believe the 
process was introduced by Chinese, who probably 
came to Mexico a thousand years before the Span- 
iards. Certainly the best lacquer comes from this Pa- 
cific-coast state of Michoacén, where the Chinese are 
said to have landed. And the technical method of 
preparing lacquer is very similar to that in China 
today. 

The lacquer industry of Uruapan was strongly 
encouraged by Quiroga, who came on countless visits 
to urge the beauty of individual workmanship and to 
help in the marketing of the products. Though the 
energetic Bishop may have suggested the use of more 
varied colors, there was nothing he or any Spaniard 
could add to the native process. But from the simple 
bateas and trays, the Indians were induced to use 
lacquer on jewel boxes, chests, and small trunks. 

To give more employment to clever Indians, al- 
most four centuries after Quiroga President Cardenas 
turned over an old chapel in the heart of the city to 
the municipality as a co-operative where the wares 
might be made and marketed. But the work here is 
not of the assured quality found in some of the priva- 
te ateliers, for prepared dyes and linseed oil are often 
substituted for the essential ingredients of the region. 

Sefior Sanehez knew where the best work was 
done, and so after luncheon at the hotel we set out 
for the place, which lay up a hilly cobbled side street 
beyond the plaza. Roses and earnations bloomed in 
the public square—pink and red and white and yellow 
and black. Full-blown blackish blossoms grew on the 
same plant with pink or yellow buds. I had never 
seen black roses and black carnations before. But-it 
was the voleanie dust, that had begrimed the blossoms. 
The green grass, too, was black in patches. Black 
dust was thick in gutters, and a thin layer lay upon 
some unswept sidewalks. The houses of faded yellow 
and rust color, like those of Venice, were still streaked 
with marks of the monster. Uruapan was too far from 
Paracutin for real danger, but close enough for the 
drifting ashes to send the citizens to their knees to 
ask for divine protection. After the recent rains it 
seemed as if the voleano had merely breathed a deeper 
patina upon the mellow aspect of the town. 

At a most unpretentious doorway, Sefior Sanchez 
bade us enter a poorly lit shop, where lacquered pieces 
wete displayed in racks. A courteous young man re- 
ceived us and ushered us past an old woman nodding 
in a semi-trance. $3 

Back. in the patio, under the columned piazza, 
in a rustic armchair and looking like-a tribal goddess 
three Indian women sat on low stools, working pig- 
ment into cutout designs with the tips of their fingers. 
About the skirts of one young enough still to bear 
children, two tots played on the brick pavement. The 
women apparently were used to being looked at while 
they worked, for they smiled amiably at us. One was 
working on 4 great round platter almost as broad as 
an automobile wheel, and black as her own hair. She 
was rubbing a waxy orange yellow into a luxuriant 
spray of orchids. The second woman was doing a plate 
of vermilion across which cream-colored birds flew. 
The third was intent on a white tray strewn with 
delicate blue wild flowers. Here perfection of artistry 
was obviously still the goal. Here workers took joy 
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in creating little works of art, and each piece bore 
some manifestation of the spirit of the one who made 
it, whether an ancient pattern was followed or an en- 
tirely new design was created. 

‘‘The object is decorated by what is known as 
incrustation,’’ Sefior Sanchez was saying. (1 had read 
about the process in Frances Toor’s book ‘‘Mexican 
Popular Arts.’’ ‘‘The background, which may be black 
or white or cream, is lacquered on and dried. The de- 
sign is cut with a pointed instrument of fine steel. One 
color is rubbed in bit by bit, and allowed to dry before 
the next one is applied.’’ 

Watching the first woman rhythmically rubbing 
the tips of her fingers over a tiny area as if having 
tender affection for it, I thought of an American 
factory worker. This woman was enjoying a complete 
absence of tension and hurry. ‘‘It is not good for 
Indians to hurry,’’ Sefior Sanchez continued. ‘‘ They 
do not express themselves well when they make haste. 
The Indian craftsman likes to give to each piece of 
work his personal touch. I think the Mexican is much 
more of an individualist than the American. Mass 
production is antipathetical to the Mexican tempera- 
ment.’’ 

Thérese called our attention to the little girls by 
their mother’s side. They had got over their shyness 
at the strangers’ appearance and returned to their 
childish pursuit. They had made some mud cakes and 
were rubbing into them some waste colored clays 
their mother had discarded. ‘‘They begin their ap- 
prenticeship early,’’ Thérese remarked to Sefior San- 
chez. 

‘‘Almost from their weaning, sefiora.’’ 

‘‘And here the al-fresco factory is also its own 
nursery school,’’ she said. ‘‘The children ean run 
and play in the garden when they get tired of lac- 
quering mud pies.’’ 

In the showroom Hoagland asked if they had any 
specimens of lacquer in which powdered gold or sil- 
ver had been used, such as he had seen at a friend’s 
house in Puebla. The young man said they could not 
get the silver and gold any more. But Thérese bought 
a magnificent batea in which the flower stems and 
leaves had beer worked with a green that might have 
been of powdered jade. The design was of some styl- 
ized flowers that looked like the tropical angel trum- 
pets, and the tiny veins in the petals and leaves were 
as scrupulously drawn as if intended for an illustra- 
tion in an authoritative botanical work. There were 
so many tempting pieces that after we had got three 
for our own house, we began seeing others as pre- 
sents for friends. And as the young man waited on 
us and naméd the prices, we selected ten platters and 
trays with ease. 

The old woman who owned the shop’ paid Jittle 
attention to us, though she had risen from her ehair 
and stood behind a eounter in a kind of dark tempe- 
ramental cloud of her own creation. Her graying hair 
swirled about her disharmonious face as if: she did 
not give a hang what her hair looked like. She was 
a handsome old woman and must have been a beauty 
in her day. When she spoke, her husky words were 
searcely articulate, She had been drinking. Despite 
her sullen befuddlement, her sultry eyes were bright, 
if indifferent, and her whole manner was dominant. 
We were sure the neighbors paid her great deferen- 
ee. Drunk or sober, she could look any man challeng- 
ingly in the eye, if she had a mind to. 

Hler son was so much lighter in complexion than 
she that we imagined his father to be a white man. 
He was as gentle as he was courteous in manner, and 
somewhat embarrassed at his mother’s inebriation. 
The mother did not seem to think very much of him. 
Perhaps he did not have enough iron in his cosmos 

Continued on page 43 
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By Jorge Gonzalez Camarena. 


Cultural Forces Shaping Latin America 


ca in a state of broad social and intellectual 

flux. There are more forces working simulta- 

neously toward Latin-American cultural matu- 
rity than ever before, The old life, not exempt from 
a charm of its own, has begun to disappear. In one 
of his best poems, ‘‘A Biography for the Use of the 
Birds,’’ the great Ecuadoran poet, Jorge Carrera An- 
drade, has, interpreted the early beginnings of this 
transition period in his native city of Quito. The 
poem as translated by Muna Lee, begins: 


T=: mark of the half-century finds Latin Ameri- 


I was born in the century of the death of the rose 
when the motor had already driven out the angels 
and Quito watched the last s‘age coach roll. 


One of the healthy indications of this broadening 
outlook is the way Latin Americans have increasing- 
ly participated in direct contacts and publie discus- 
sions with European cultural leaders in both Euro- 
pean and Latin-American cities since the 1930’s. 
Another encouraging factor is that one of the most 
Popular current subjects in Latin-American cultural 
life is Latin America itself. 


By Jorge Basadre 


Since this self-absorption is a rather belated de- 
elaration of cultural independence, it has had definite 
repercussions upon Latin America’s traditional atti- 
tude of affectionate attention toward Europe and 
North America. 

In the summer of 1947, André Maurois visited 
each major South American capital in turn, from Rio 
de Janeiro to Bogoté. In his own language he lee- 
tured to capacity audiences on pertinent aspects of 
French intellectual life. He lunched with the presi- 
dents of three republics, dined with beautiful ladies, 
and gave press conferences subtly flattering to his 
public. Lately he has published a book on this journey 
through Latin America. Without one unpleasant page, 
it is as smooth and honied as French pastry. The 
decline of the French influence in Latin America wor- 
ries Maurois. In the past when, perhaps, French ecul- 
ture was overrated, that influence was very great. 

This waning of French intellectual influence in 
Latin America can be explained on the basis of seve- 
ral wartime situations: the occupation of France dur- 
ing the last war; the difficulty in traveling to Euro- 
pe (now being overcome); the diminishing staffs of 
the French convents and monasteries which provided 
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the teachers for the schools where some of the intel- 
lectual leaders of the past were educated; the diffi- 
culty in publishing and distributing books in French; 
the fascination of the United States for many of the 
new generation, and the progress of Latin-American 
national cultures. 

The French government and some official and 
semi-official agencies are trying to change this situa- 
tion. The theatrical eompanies of Louis Jouvet, Fer- 
dinand Ledoux and others, for instance, are following 
in the circuits of the iectures. Promising young La- 
tin-American intellectuals are again being invited to 
Franee. ‘‘Houses of Franee’’ with art gallery, lect- 
ure hall, theatre, fashion shops, and even a restaurant 
are being constructed in Lima and other cities in or- 
der to promote a love for every possible aspect of the 
French tradition. 

Common language prevented the declaration of 
intellectual independence in Spanish America when 
political independence from Spain became a reality. 
Although the strivings for intellectual freedom were 
vaunted early in the twentieth century, the indepen- 
denee is not yet wholly achieved. The pro-Spain cul- 
tural groups in our countries today fall into four 
groups. The first consists of the historians who de- 
fend the conquistadors and the whole heritage of the 
Spanish colonial period, and includes the political 
and social leaders who are not too happy with Anglo- 
Saxon capitalism and liberalism but who are at the 
same time resolutely anti-Russian, a group in the 
Catholic movement, and an influential part of the tra- 
ditional aristocracy. The second g-oup consists of the 
Spanish influence found in the far left and in the in- 
dependent left of homeless radical intellectuals. It 
is mainly that of the refugees and exiles, citizens of 
the so-called ‘‘Wandering Spain.’’ The third group, 
which exercises a purely intellectual influence, has 
some great representatives, such as Juan Ramén Ji- 
ménez, Jorge Guillén, and Pedro Salinas, three sub- 
jectivist poets who are today living in the United 
States. Finally, there are the sentimentalists or ro- 
manticists and the pleasure-seeking crowds who find 
zest and exaltation in bullfights, Spanish music, Span- 
ish theatre, Spanish food and Spanish dress, just as 
their forefathers did. 


In the ease of Russia, direct influence in Latin 
America is hampered by language difficulties, geogra- 
phical distance, lack of traditional relations, and 
very especially by Latin-Ameriea individualism. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s, Latin-American university students 
felt sympathetic and enthusiastic toward the Russian 
revolution. Every youth became, in one way or an- 
other socialistically conscious. even when he refused 
to accept the new dogmas. A few students at that 
time registered as members of the communist parties 
of their respective countries. Some of these after- 
ward, in pursuit of new and fascinating careers, lost 
interest in alien philosophies: others, remaining radi- 
eal, formed an anti-Stalinist Left. The Popular Fronts 
of the 1930’s, the Spanish Civil War, and the Russian 
resistance during the second worl war gave renewed 
impetus to the intellectual currents of orthodox com- 
munism and its fellow-travelers. These sectors, which 
have now inherited a strong anti-United States feel- 
ing from the pro-German elements, have evolved, 
strangely enough, a concept similar to certain of the 
extreme Rightist ideologies. 

Latin American communism. at times divided 
within itself between national and international com- 
munism, has enlisted very few intellectuals who exert 
significant influence. Among these few are the (‘v- 
ban, poet and critic, Juan Marinello, whose work in 
the partv has minimized his purely intellectual crea- 
tion. and the Chilean poet, Pablo Neruda, stormy pe- 
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trel of Chilean politics and of continental poetry, Li- 
mited though it now is, one can argue plausibly that 
Russian influence may increase: first, in the event 
of an economic slump, inflicting hunger upon the lo- 
wer-income groups; and second, through lack of lea- 
dership on the part of noncommunist groups, for fa- 
cing the political and social issues involved—such as 
the standard of living, health, education, illiteracy. 

Other European influences also exist. Such twen- 
tieth-century English writers as T. E. Lawrence, one 
of whose most perceptive biographers is the Argenti- 
ne Victoria Ocampo; James Joyce; D. H. Lawrence, 
who himself wrote about Mexico; Virginia Woolf; 
Aldous Huxley—all have been widely translated and 
critically analyzed in Latin America. German phi- 
losophers, scientists, educators and army instructors, 
and Italian writers, jurists, philosophers and artists 
also have won an admiration not always discrimina- 
ting. 

Tradition is a fundamental bulwark of the Euro- 
pean influence in Latin America, but its most vital 
source is the entire educational system. Elementary 
and high schools follow a humanistic tendency in their 
eirricula, with emphasis on general culture. Such has 
also been the orientation of the universities, with or- 
ganization, plans of study, lecture courses and _ pro- 
grams following, until very recently, those of En- 
rope. 


Prior to 1930, the only North American writers 
really known in Latin America were, strange though 
this may sound, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis and 
Waldo Frank. Today there is a more comprehensive 
knowledge and understanding of the literature and 
science of the United States. The inter-American 
program of the 1930’s, whatever its errors and short- 
comings, won Latin America for the first time to ae- 
ceptance of the ideals of Pan-Americanism. Many 
thoughtful Latin Americans, recognizing the geogra- 
phical and historical inevitability of the links  bet- 
ween their continent and the United States, are at 
present increasingly perturbed lest a ‘‘Forgotten 
Neighbor”’ or a ‘‘Neglected Neighbor’’ policy be just 
around the corner, with the ‘‘Govd Neighbor’’ policy. 
after all, another casualty of World War II. 


Generally speaking, North Amcrican influence is 
visible in a larger proportion in the growing middle 
class than in the aristocratic circles of pro-French, 
pro-Spanish, or even pro-British orientation, or in the 
strictly proletarian elements which are potentially 
receptive to at least some of the Russian slogans. On 
the whole, the inclination toward the United States 
is stronger in the younger generation, which now 
prefers to learn English instead of the traditional 
French. 

Throughout Latin-American republics, techni- 

cians. professionals. and specialists who have lived i» 
the United States and hecome acquainted at first hand 
with the American way of life are on the increase. 
In our cities ‘‘North American schools”? are po lon- 
ger those of the Protestant missions only: there are 
also North American Catholic schools for both sexes. 
which are heginning to influence the new generation 
in all social classes, 


National motion picture industries are developing 
in both Argentina and Mexico. and European films 
also are being shown in increasing number. Tloweve" 
it would surprise North Americans to know how much 
more cultural and social importance is given to Ho!- 
lvwood from those points of view than in the United 
States itself. The 1.000.000 circulation of the Spanish 
edition of ‘‘Reader’s Digest’’ and the 110,000 eiren- 
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Jation of the Pan-American edition of Time magazine 
also denote a definite influence. ‘Time-inspired week- 
lies are flourishing in three or four Latin-American 
capitals, 

But while foreign influences persist, it would be 
most inaccurate to give them precedence over the 
strongly national sentiment that is growing in the 
Latin America of today. Latin Americans of the pre- 
sent generation are insistently asking, ‘‘Who are we? 
Where do we come from as individual nations and as 
a group of nations?’’ The inquirerrs are not, in ge- 
neral, elderly. Often they are writers under forty. 
Even the Marxists sometimes use riationalistic, or na- 
tional subjects. The media of social psychology, so- 
ciology, history, and the literary essay are all invol- 
ved in the task of national self-examination. There 
is also a literature that is 100 per cent political, co- 
vering not only political science in the academic sen- 
se, but political controversy as well. 


Passionate debates on the fundamentals of polli- 
tical philosophy are not frequent in the United States, 


a country with a fabric of ideological stability woven 


from eighteenth-century ideas of equality and with 
a Puritan and Calvinist background. In spite of 
speed, know-how, technological, industrial and social 
creativeness, the United States is basically a stable 
and conservative country. Latin America, on the 
contrary, which may be more conservative from the 
social point of view, is restless anc! sometimes unpre- 
dictable in its political thought. The modern Euro- 
pean debates on communism, fascism, and liberalism 
have deep repercussions among the southern repub- 
lies. We have both national and international com- 
munists in Latin America; fascists and neo-fascists ; 
liberals and neo-liberals; Catholics who are tradition- 
alists and Catholics who are almust Leftists (for ex- 
ample, the Chilean Falange); and we even have na- 
tive or vernacular brands of so-called national politi- 
eal philosophies in astonishing and most peculiar com- 
bination and variety. 

These activities are not always carried on by par- 
ties, groups, or schools. They may be initiated by in- 
dividual writers who, even if thcy find themselves 
completely alone at the beginning, can regard them- 
selves as a majority of one. 

Latin America has a tradition of active literature 
whieh, instead of teaching how to have peace of mind, 
how to stop worrying, or how to make friends and 
influence people, provokes mental conflict and social 
unrest. 

In Latin America, poets and literary and art eri- 
ties may become important in the national scene, per- 
haps potential political leaders. For those intelec- 
tuals who do not prostitute themselves in an enerva- 
ting spiritual bureaucracy and are not forced into 
exile or do not expatriate themselves. it is assumed 
that there is a burden of civie responsibility, in addi- 
tion to whatever need there may be for creative ex- 
pression. This is a heritage from the great Latin- 
American writers who, from the period of Indepen- 
dence and throughout the nineteenth century, fought 
stubbornly against oppression, injustice, skepticism 
and passiveness, and who placed themselves and their 
talents at the service of reform and progress. 

Two wars have given impetus to the book pub- 
lishing industry and the book trade in the South 
American Republics. In 1936, as a result of the Span- 
ish Civil War, books ceased to be imported from 
Spain. In 1940, in consequence of a greater conflict, 
traditional contacts with France were no longer pos- 
sible. One of the publishers. ‘‘Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica’”’ of Mexico, has initiated the publication of a 
dignified, reliable. and inexpensive collection of all 
significant Latin-American books, from their ineu- 
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nabula, including the Spanish translation of ‘‘Popul 
Vuh,’’ the sacred book of the ancient Mayas, to twen- 
tieth-century authors. This ambitious undertaking is 
not a dusting-off of obsolete or antique museum pie- 
ces. It is, rather, the rediscovery of the significance 
and merit of five centuries of Latin-American writ- 
ing long underestimated and ignored. 

The United States has paid must attention to the 
Latin-American novel which has tollowed a definite 
trend in the last three decades. In the 1920’s there 
was an improvement in the qualiiy of Latin-Ameri- 
can novels through the esthetic and symbolic realism 
of the trinity consisting of ‘‘La Vordgine’’ by the 
Colombian Ribera, ‘‘Don Segundo Sombra by the Ar- 
gentine Guiraldes, and Dofia Barbera’’ by the Vene- 
zuelan Rémulo Gallegos. The main contribution of 
the 1930’s and early 1940’s was social protest. The 
Latin-American novel was invaded by the Indian mas- 
ses assembled by Ecuadoran authors and by a Peru- 
vian, Ciro Alegria, in his ‘‘Broad and Alien is the 
World’’; the stevedores, fishermen, farmers, tramps, 
prostitutes, and especially the Negroes from Bahia, 
as painted by the Brazilian Jorge Amado; the ele- 
mental and tragic lives that face cirought, feudalism, 
hunger and political oppression in the pages of an- 
other outstanding Brazilian writer, Graciliano Ramos, 
and the similar underdogs in the ‘‘Cycle of the Su- 
gar Cane’’ by José Lins do Rego. 

In more recent years the critics as well as the 
readers have apparently agreed to ask for a morato- 
rium on proletarian novels. A growing concern for 
the individual and his psychological problems, with 
greater importance assigned to creation and imagi- 
nation, is the major trend of the 1940’s. Works by 
the Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges can be pre- 
sented as ‘‘Exhibit A’’ of a non-vernacular, highly 
intellectualized literature. In Borges’ stories, appa- 
rently chaotic dreams break the limitations of space 
and time and give new meanings to words and ob- 
jects. 

It seems to me that diversified in theme and treat- 
ment as the Latin-American novel is becoming, it does 
not touch upon universal chords as does Latin-Ame- 
rican poetry. Gabriela Mistral of Chile, Nobel prize 
winner, is one among several great poets in Latin 
America belonging to a wide variety of schools. Ad- 
vance-guardists, prophets of doom, authors who train 
their guns on political or ideological targets and neo- 
classicists, all, each season, contribute to an output 
of books of verse which is never dull nor scanty. 

Together with poetry, the essay is the typical 
form of literary expression of Latin America. The 
essay has a fluidity of content which pleases the tra- 
ditional Latin-American turn of thought. Its neces- 
sary brevity permits publication in a newspaper or a 
magazine, an important factor when the production 
of books is not always easy and does not reach the 
majority of readers. 


* * * 


Contemporary mural painting in Mexico, which 
for almost thirty years has found its chief exemplars 
in Rivera and Orozco, has been receiving a more ¢a- 
reful and critical evaluation in recent years. It has 
emphasized the political and social struggles of the 
people of Mexico and the world. Neither primitive 
nor western, this school of painting is a revival of 
Indian values and. popular arts, combining nation- 
alism and social realism, and at the same time turn- 
ing to the Italian Renaissance for inspiration and 
creating giant, heroie or satirical posters of allego- 
rical, historical, or revolutionary snbjects, full of mo- 
vement and excitement, which carry a message of hu- 
man liberation. 
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Apart from, and in addition to, the mural move- 
ment and its social-political tendencies, another type 
of art is now growing in Mexico. Its representative 
is Rufino Tamayo, born in 1899. Much of Tamayo’s 
work consists of small canvases, in which we can see 
isolated or motionless figures and still-lifes. His pe- 
culiarly Mexican coloring is handled with delicate 
combinations, gradual transitions, and slight in tone 
and hue. But he also knows how to create vigorous 
symbols and to incorporate new, pure qualities into 
the body of his own personal style. 

Social realism was of predominant influence in 
Latin-American art in the late 1930’s; but I suspect 
that Tamayo’s purist and indigenous school will have 
an increasing significance among the new generation. 

There is a permanent controversy nowadays in 
Latin America between Social Realism and Pure Art. 
Ilowever, there is yet a third artistic goal; the direct 
expression of the people. 

At the exposition of art from thirty countries 
that was presented by UNESCO in Paris in 1947, the 
contemporary primitive paintings from Haiti were an 
international success. It was only in 1944 that De 
Witt Peters, an American, left his post as a profes- 
sor of English in a program sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, in order to found an Art Center 
in a country in which graphie arts did not officially 
exist. He searched through the island, and found a 
vaguely ambitious cobbler sketching chickens and 
palm trees on a discarded company calendar, a police 
stenographer, an itinerant tailor, a carpenter, and 
a houseboy, all of whom had authentic talent. 

srevity forces me to omit names and groups that 
deal with strictly popular or native music or that 
search for purely cosmopolitan and universal values. 
Ilowever, I shall mention two Latin-American compo- 
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sers who are trying to place simple, healthy and fer- 
tile folk-musie within the framework of the highest 
art music. 

The Brazilian composer, Heitur Villa-Lobos, wrote 
the musical score for ‘‘Magdalena,’’ ‘‘a musical ad- 
venture,’’ which played last season in the Ziegfeld 
Theatre in New York. The reviewers were unanimous- 
ly eritical of the libretto while paying great tribute 
to the music. Sixteen of the thirty-eight instruments 
in the orchestra were percussion, some of which had 
never been heard before. 

There is also a younger promising generation of 
musicians in Brazil and elsewhere in Latin America. 
In November 1947 it was announced that the Brazi- 
lian composer Camargo Guarnieri was one of the prize 
winners in the Reichhold Musie Award. Guarnieri is 
a professor of musie at the Sao Paulo Conservatory 
and conductor of Sao Paulo’s Municipal Orchestra. 
As teacher, conductor and performer Guarnieri has 
done much to revolutionize musie education in Brazil. 
His works have been performed in the United States 
by several major symphony orchestras. Austere, po- 
lyphonie and direct, Guarnieri composes vigorous 
musie abounding with strong folkloric motifs. Rather 
than utilize actual folk melodies, he prefers only to 
borrow their inflections and rhythms. 


* * * 


Not only do creative artists belong to the pro- 
found as contrasted with the superficial Latin Ame- 
rica, but also the biologists, mathematicians, physi- 
cists, geologists, and other men of science. An Argen- 
tine, Bernardo Houssay, was awarded the Nobel prize 
for Physiology and Medicine in 1947, not alone for 

Continued on page 51 


Understanding 


By Pauline Havard 


HAT is Understanding? It is just 
Finding the beauty hidden in the dust 
Of arid soil, and baring it to light; 

Setting a candle on the ledge of night; 
Making the frail hope flourish and grow tall; 
Finding the honey in a heart of gall; 
Sowing, where scarring fires of pain have been, 
Love’s balsam and compassion’s healing green. 
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ROADLY, the trend of contemporary art in Me- 
xico, as elsewhere today, might be divided into 
three distinct classifications—i.e., the advanced, 
the moderate and the conservative. The advan- 

ced tendency is represented by the abstractionists or 
non-objective painters, who comprise a minority; the 
moderates are those who define the social realism of 
our mural era; while the conservative group, by far 
the most numerous, includes a wide heterogeny of ex- 
pressions and international influences. The compo- 
nents of this group by and large adhere to the norms 
of good craft, whether it serves the purpose of mere 
decoration, or realistic representation, or ventures 
into individual interpretation. The international in- 
fluence, incidentally, which characterizes this group 
ean be traced to the fact that it includes a consider- 
able number of European painters, mainly Spaniards, 
who came to Mexico in the course of recent years. 

Our exhibit galleries lend themselves to a similar 
classification. Some customarily show works by the 
advanced painters; others reveal a fixed preference 
for the moderate Mexican group; while the rest exhi- 
bit works of the numerous painters who comprise the 
conservative trend. 

Among the latter, the outstanding gallery is that 
of the Cireulo de Bellas Artes. Offering at an aver- 
age two shows each month, this gallery has presented 
during the various years of its existence works by 





By Margarita C. de Weihmann. 


rom Recent Exhibits 


By Guillermo Rivas 


hundreds of painters, including a large proportion of 
debutants. Not all of the exhibits offered by this gallery 
are, of course, entirely praiseworthy; though nearly all 
in one way or another are rewarding and frequently 
stimulating. Viewing these shows one is impressed by 
the enormous amount of painting—and frequently 
quite good painting—that is being done in our midst, 
and by the endless emergence of new talents. 

And as conventional as the work on the whole 
might seem to the spectator, as objective as it is to 
the material depicted, it frequently reveals a freshness 
in approach, as well as a freedom and variety of ex- 
pression. All artistic development is, however, con- 
servative in its early stages—it largely consists of an 
acquisition of technical facilities —and most of the 
exhibitors at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes are still in 
their youth. }3 

The group of paintings reproduced in these pa- 
ges might serve as an example of the work shown at 
this gallery. I chose these paintings primarily becau- 
se of their special merit, but also because they reveal 
the international complex of the painters. 


Margarita Robledo Edgar was born in San Luis 
Potosi or Trish-Mexican parantage. A pupil or Ar- 
mando Nufiez at the Escuela de Bellas Artes, she has 
developed an impressive style and facility for natu- 
ralistic genre scenes. 





By Enrique d’Aous: 


Margarita C. de Weihmann mastered her art dur- 
ing the Expressionist era in Germany, and through- 
out her long residence in Mexico has created prolifi- 
eally, achieving high distinction for her excellent 
landseapes. 

Enrique d’Aoust, twice expatriate, Belgian by 
birth, Spanish by adoption, brought with him to Me- 
xico a vast knowledge of the techniques of Flemish 
masters which he has been applying with eotable suc- 
cess to his depiction of Mexican subjects. 

Ramon Espino Barros is a young Mexican painter 
of versatile talents who is widely admired for his un- 
usually fine portraits. 


By Margarita C, de Weihmann. 
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By Margarita Robledo Edgar. 


By Ramon Espino Darros 


By Enrique d’Aoust. 





By Ramon Espino Barros. 
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Un Poco de Todo 











ARE THERE OTHER LIVING WORLDS? 


HE late Sir Arthur Eddington used to say that 
T the solar system was a freak and that because 

it was a freak it was unique. He based this con- 

clusion on the theory that once, when the sun 
was a lonely star, another wandered near and drew 
out of it by gravitational attraction spiral streamers 
of gas, which ultimately condensed into our planets. 
Whereupon the wanderer passed on, to be lost among 
millions of other stars in the Milky Way. The odds 
against such an occurrence are multi-billions to one. 


The wandering-star theory of the solar system’s 
origin is no longer in high favor. In fact, no theory 
that calls for a grazing or head-on collision or a close 
approach of two stars meets all the’ objections that 
have been raised by mathematical physicists. More 
and more astronomers are therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that the original sun exploded like a supernova 
and threw off matter out of which the planets con- 
densed. Such an explosion is the most violent catas- 
trophe known. Not even the bursting of trillions of 
atomic bombs could mateh it. 


Supernovae blow up in each galaxy at the rate 
of about one every 500 years. In our own galaxy, 
which is 5,000 million years old, there must therefore 
have been about 10,000,000 supernovae; and of these, 
many must have been capable of forming solar sys- 
tems. An English astronomer, Fred Hoyle, estimates 
that within our own galaxy there must be about a 
million planetary systems on which physical condi- 
tions are favorable for the support of life. In addi- 
tion there are at least 100,000,000 other galaxies within 
telescopic range. Taking them al! together, Hoyle 
reaches the conclusion that there may well be a hund- 
red trillion planetary systems. If this is so, life must 
be seattered all through the universe. 


The English biologist, C. D. Darlington, upholds 
Hoyle’s speculations to the extent of pointing out 
that variations in temperature and moisture are not 
so detrimental to life as we were once taught. He 
thinks that if the value of gravity were different, or 
if there were a different length of day, or if the pro- 
portion of oxygen to nitrogen in the air were diffe- 
rent, iife might well have been more diversified. But 
whatever forms life might have assumed, a means of 
growth and a supply of energy from a hot sun was 
essential, 


More fundamental than the ability to absorb 
energy is indefinite self-propagation. Without nucleic 
acid (a combination of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, ni- 
trogen and phosphorus) there ean be no self-propa- 
gation. Living things are composed of proteins, and 
all proteins are derived from other proteins—their 
fathers and mothers, protein molecules need a mid- 
wife to be born. The midwife is nucleic acid. 


There may be trillions of solar systems scatter- 
ed through the universe, but unless they have planets 
which are chemically able to evolve protein and un- 
less there is nucleic acid to enable the proteins to re- 
produce their own many kinds, life as we know it is 
impossible, aceording to Darling on. Given the in- 
gredients of nucleic acid, given proteins, given evo- 
lution, which is a corollary of self-propagation, he 
sees nothing wild in Hoyle’s speculations and caleu- 
lations. But after giving all this, what is left? 


FOSSIL DISCOVERY 


Drs. R. Broom and J. T. Robinson of the Trans- 
versal Museum, Pretoria, report in ‘‘Nature’’ that in 
April of this year one of them, Robinson, found in 
the cave at Swartkrans ‘‘the lower jaw of what is 
fairly manifestly a new type of man.’’ It was in this 
same Swartkrans cave that the fossil jaws and skulls 
of the huge ape-man, Paranthropus crassidens, were 
unearthed. Broom and Robinson christened their man 
Telanthropus capensis. 

The jaw of this new type of man is smaller than 
most human jaws. Three molars have been preserved 
in good condition—enough to give Broom and Robin- 
son a general idea of where Telanthropus capensis 
stood in relation to other fossil men. Because of a 
wide hollow outside of the last molar, Broom and 
Robinson believe that Telanthropus is ‘‘somewhat al- 
lied to Heidelberg man and intermediate between one 
of the ape-men and true man.’’ From the sockets in 
the jaws Broom and Robinson infer that the front 
teeth (incisos and canines) were human. 


STRADIVARIUS SECRETS 


In the course of an address delivered before the 
Elmira, N. Y., section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Dr. R. O. Fehr, General Elee- 
tric engineer, said that the laboratory of which he is 
the head has attempted to find out the difference 
between the tone of a Stradivarius violin and a two- 
dollar fiddle. 

Cricket noises and the notes of violins are ex- 
amples of sounds that cannot be completely under- 
stood in terms of loudness and frequency alone. The 
constantly changing quality of sound has to be con- 
sidered. It is quite possible that this slight wavering 
accounts for characteristics that the ear can detect 
but which elude measuring instruments. 

‘‘Cricket noises coming through a window aren’t 
ordinarily loud enough to register on most sound- 
measuring instruments, but there is something about 
them that has an effect on human ears far out of pro- 
portion to their energy, which is probably something 
like .000000001 of a watt,’’ says Fehr. 

Up to the present no instruments has been able 
to distinguish between a note played on a Stradiva- 
rius and the same note played on en ordinary violin. 
This being so, most of the research conducted to find 
out why a fine old Cremona violin sounds as it does 
has been of little practical value. 


MUSIC IN ARGENTINA 


Strange things are going on in Buenos Aires. The 
Perén regime has now decreed that ‘‘all places of en- 
tertainment that provide music in any form must 
henceforth devote at least 50 per cent of music time 
to Argentine compositions.’’ If literally enforced, the 
decree is likely to put an end to serious music in Ar- 
gentina. Certainly ‘‘all places of entertainment that 
provide music in any form’’ must be taken to include 
the concert hall and the opera house. And since Ar- 
gentina has not contributed 50 per cent of the world’s 
great music, the Argentine concertgoer will have to 
suffer through many second-rate native compositions 
in order to hear half a program cf firstrate foreign 

Continued on page 56 
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Literary Appraisals 


ROOSEVELT’S GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY. By E. 
O. Guerrant. 248 pp. Albuquerque, N. M. University of 
New Mexico Press. 


ration with the Latin-American nations is cover- 

ed here in a first-rate textbook, which traces 

this policy from its inception in 1933 through 
—and with special emphasis on—the World War II 
years. The author writes from his experience as po- 
litical analyst in the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
and as research analyst of the Division of American 
Republies, Department of State. 

Do you want to know, for instance, how much 
the Export-Import Bank put out in assisting the La- 
tin-American neighbors to help the war effort; how 
much the bank got back and what, in general terms, 
its loans produced in economic and social benefits 
and war supplies? It’s all in ‘‘Roosevelt’s Good Neigh- 
bor Policy.’’ 

Here too you will discover the formidable bene- 
fits conferred, especially on United States exporters, 
by Seeretary of State Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade 
treaties with Latin-American republics. Also reported 
are the services of the Metal Reserves Corporation to 
wartime stcckpiling and the somewhat more melan- 
choly history of the Rubber Development Corporation 
in Brazil and other tropical hinterlands. Here also is 
a blow-by-blow account of what happened, and why, 
in the controversy with Mexico over the 1938 oil ex- 
propriations. Of the last Mr, Guerrant says: 

‘‘The use of armed force by (the United States) 
would have aroused the anger and hatred of every La- 
tin American * * * and undoubtedly American business 
interests would have suffered more in the long run 
than the oil companies would have gained.”’ 

Particularly useful in the study of chronic head- 
aches in inter-American relations are the opening chap- 
ters on the abandonment of intervention and the re- 
cognition of new goverments. Mr. Guerrant makes it 
clear that the Good Neighbor Poiicy was not found- 
ed, as is commonly supposed, on the absolute aban- 
donment of all rights to intervention in the affairs 
of disorderly or unfriendly neighbor republics. At 
the Montevideo Pan-American Congress or 1933 Se- 
eretary Hull coupled the United States’ renounce- 
ment of ‘‘send the Marines’’ and dollar-diplomacy 
methods with several reservations, which to some La- 
tin-American eyes looked at least abstrusely danger- 
ous. The United States only signed the full pledge 
in 1936. 

Even afterward much Latin-American opinion 
considered Washington’s harsh measures toward the 
military coupists’ governments in Argentina between 
1943 and 1946 and toward the Villaroel Governments 
in Bolivia close to the borderline of intervention. And 
the views speculatively favored in 1945 by the Uru- 
guayan Foreign Secretary, Alberto Rodriguez Lar- 
reta, Secretary of State James Byrnes and Assistant 
Secretary of States Spruille Braden—to the effect 
that our non-intervention in the affairs of an unde- 
mocratic, unfriendly republic might itself constitute 
a real form of intervention in favor of an unconstitu- 
tional government—-threaten to sink the whole ex- 
~— question in a hogshead of metaphysical eye- 
wash. 

Through questions as complicated as these, Mr. 
Guerrant has driven a far clearer line than might be 
expected in so small a book. Flis treatment of the 
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problems of economie and military defense coopera- 
tion and of developing an effective peace-keeping ma- 
chinery for the Western Hemisphere is equally ex- 
plicit and satisfying. His discussions of the nine ma- 
jor conferences of the American Governments from 
1933 through 1948 and of the successes and less happy 
experiments of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
have been fitted into his treatment of the subject- mat- 
ter under these broader topies. 

All this makes ‘‘Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Poli- 
cy’’ an indispensable handbook for anyone who needs 
to know what happened to inter-American relations 
in the crucial years of their development—and why, 
through whom and how. As to the effectiveness of 
this policy, Mr. Guerrant writes: 


‘‘The United States has never had a foreign 
policy toward any area that was more successful 
than the Good Neighbor Policy was from 1933 to 
1945. *** The abrupt volteface of the Depart- 
ment of State that of assiduously cultivating the 
good-will of Latin America for a period of twel- 
ve years to that of neglecting them for the last 
four years * * * may prove to be a serious mistake 
on the part of the United States.’’ 


The cooperation of the Latin-American nations, 
he concludes, is absolutely essential now in view of 
the ever-widening gulf between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


P. A. 


THE BRAZILIAN ECONOMY. By Henry Williem 
Spiegel. 246 pp. Philadephia: The Blakiston Company. 


BRAZIL: AN EXPANDING ECONOMY. By George 
Wythe. Assisted by Royce A. Wight and Harold M. 
Midkiff. Wlustrated. 412 pp. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


BRAZIL: WORLD FRONTIER. By Benjamin H. Hun- 
nicutt: Illustrated. 387 pp. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 


AMERICAN interest in Brazil as a customer, as a 
supplier, as a field for capital investment, and, 
possibly, as a partner in defense has led to the recent 
publication of a substantial number of books. 

Of these three new ones, the book by Mr. Spie- 
gel, who teaches economics at the Catholic University 
of America, is a concise economic analysis, scholarly 
yet intelligible to laymen; the book by Mr. Wythe, 
chief of the American Republics Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, is an economic study 
a little less profound than Mr. Spiegel’s but more 
fertile in specific practical conclusions. The book, 
by Mr. Hunnicutt, an educator and agricultural ex- 
pert who has lived in Brazil since 1907, includes ma- 
terial on economics, cultural relations, and scenic 
beauty. 

To anyone who wants to understand the Brazi- 
lian problem, I recommend the studies by Mr. Spie- 
gel and Mr. Wythe. These books complement each 
other. Both cover certain basic material necessary to 
an understanding of the Brazilian economy— low per 
capita income, high degree of concentration of wealth, 
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inadequacy of the railroad system, and so on—but 
neither covers the field in all its varied aspects. 

In almost every instance, however, one includes 
what the other omits. For example, Mr. Spiegel has 
almost nothing to say about aviation, which some Bra- 
zilians consider to be the solution to their country’s 
transportation problem; Mr. Wythe deals fairly ade- 
quately with it, and reaches the wholly correct con- 
clusion that ‘‘aviation hardly touches the real prob- 
lem.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Wythe nelgects the 
question whether Brazil is underpopulated; Mr. Spie- 
gel makes it clear that, partly because of the large 
supply of labor relative to other resources, Brazil is 
not under-populated. 

Other conclusions reached by both authors are 
also well founded. Mr. Spiegel points to the possible 
advantages of industrialization in Brazil through 
‘planned investment by public organizations with the 
help of foreign loans,’’ but warns that the realization 
of these advantages requires ‘‘personnel whose civic 
spirit and independence is strong enough to prevent 
such investments becoming political plums or white 
elephants.”’ 

There is an unfortunate tendency to blame Bra- 
zil’s food shortage on the growth of industry and the 
consequent migration of rural workers to the cities. 
The theory ignores the chief reasons for Brazil’s food 
shortage, which are inefficient farming, poor trans- 
portation, and, above all, the poverty of most of the 
consumers. Mr. Wythe says: ‘‘Economically sound 
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industries (can provide) a larger market, at more re- 
munerative prices, for agricultural products. Increas- 
ed food production will not benefit the undernour- 
ished unless they have money with which to buy. 
*** Permanent enlargement of food production in 
Brazil must be achieved not by maintaining or increas- 
ing the number of inefficient farmers but rather by 
having fewer and better farmers.’’ 

Although Mr. Hunnicutt’s book contains some 
useful information, it suffers from a glib, almost ro- 
mantic, optimism. To minimize Brazil’s present short- 
comings is to do Brazil a serious disservice, and Mr. 
Hunnicutt’s performance along these lines is repre- 
sentative of a certain school of literature on Brazil. 
Fairly typical is his treatment of Rio de Janeiro, to 
which he devotes an eleven-page eulogy. By omitting 
such things as the shameful favelas (slums on hills, 
not shown in his beautiful photographs of Rio sup- 
plied by the Brazilian Trade Bureau) Mr. IHunnicutt 
gives us a half-true portrayal of conditions. 

Within Brazil there are brave men who wish to 
face their country’s problems squarely, and to take 
whatever steps are necessary to solve them. As every- 
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where, such men have to overcome the lethargy or 
active opposition of persons, often highly placed, who 
would rather praise their country than analyze its 
problems and who prefer to minimize the urgency of 
these problems rather than to accept the political and 
personal difficulties involved in their solution. In 
this struggle the brave can find support in Mr. Spie- 
gel’s book and in Mr. Wythe’s; the opposition may 
turn to Mr. Hunnicutt’s. 
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THE CONDOR AND THE COWS By Christopher 
Isherwood With 94 grevure illustrations from photogra- 
phs by Williams Ceskey, and a map Mathuen. London. 
21s net (28 pesos). 


C RISTOPHER Isherwood, slick, witty and modern, 

with his brilliant and rather schoolboy curiosity 
about people and the intimate secrets of their hum- 
drum lives, whisks us through Colombia, Ecuador, Pe- 
ru, Bolivia, and the Argentine, with a stop off at Cu- 
racao and Venezuela on the way. If he debunks tour- 
ists, each reader can have the satisfaction of thinking 
himself not quite of that maligned breed, and those 
who have not travelled so far and so pryingly will be 
able to enjoy the trip vicariously, without the nuis- 
ance of sweat-soaked shirts, customs declarations, 
boggy, bumpy roads, and the other minor annoyan- 
ces of travel. It is a shrewd and entertaining book, 
and for William Caskey’s photographs alone would 
be worth buying. The angles of his shots are beauti- 
fully selected to reveal one or other aspect of a coun- 
try’s life more succinctly than any words, unless they 
were poetry, could possibly do. ! think particularly 
of the pattern of hats made by a group of Indians 
photographed from above at an All Souls Day Festi- 
val, of the terrible and Belsen-like ‘‘Jibaro Indians 
at an airfield in the jungle,’’ and the moving expres- 
sions on the faces of the bullfighters as they enter 
the ring at Bogota. 
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A VILLAGE THAT CHOSE PROGRESS. Cham Kom 
Revisited By Robert Redfield 187 pp. Chicago. Universi- 
ty of Chicago Press. 


HIS is a serious anthropological study of a group 
T of Maya Indians, living in the tortilla-flat hinter- 
land of Yucatan, who decided that they would choose 
progress. It is told, with Homeric ‘ucidity, by the same 
Robert Redfield whose study of a Mexican village, 
“Tepoztlan,’’ now a classic of its kind, injected a 
new humanism into the science of anthropology. 

When Cham Kom decided to become a village, 
the elders among the Maya people seattered in the 
dry limestone-bound area of Yucatan met to adopt the 
ambitions of the citymen, take over the political re- 
sponsibilities of such an act—and lay down its boun- 
daries. Like an episode out of ‘Penguin Island,’’ 
they cleared the land, set ‘‘mounds to their fields,’’ 
raised a city hall (even though it was of stone and 
sun-baked mud), built a school and formed a tree- 
filled plaza. Based on the Spanish design-for-living 
—a form imposed upon the Mayas after they had 
been conquered by the conquistadores in the sixteenth 
century—Cham Kom settled down to enjoy the fruits 
of its progress. 

Here in touching simplicity is their story, and 
the problems progress brought with it—the coming 
of the evangelical missionaries wfio as ‘‘agents’’ of 
progress tossed out their saints and their candles, and 
forced a change in the age-old behavior pattern; the 
schisms within the village; the arguments among the 
heads of families. And it is the story of how, with 
the passage of time, ‘‘progress’’ (that gorgon-head- 
ed tyrant) brought a new life pattern to Cham Kom. 

Since Mr. Redfield writes so very well, and avoids 
the mumbo-jumbo jargon of the anthropologists, the 
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THREE WORLDS OF PERU By Frances Toor. With 73 
photographs. 239 pp. New York: Crown Publishers. 


AKING a quick flight across an ocean and a con- 
T tinent, and following Miss Toor about Peru, you 
will learn more about that country—from the seacoast 
over the Sierra and into the jungle beyond the Andes 
-—than is known. we imagine, by many Peruvians. 
If the idea comes to you from the narrative that each 
of the three worlds is very like the other and that 
the fiesta is the common denominator, you will prob- 
ably be wrong. But here is a book for the intensive 
tourist—even if he is the kind of tourist who does 
his traveling in an arm chair at home—by an author 
who spent a whole year on the job, and enjoyed it 
immensely, thanks to a courageous contempt for dif- 
ficulties of transport and a command of Spanish gain- 
ed in twenty-five years of living in Mexico and some 
exercise in writing about that country and others 
of our nearer Lating neighbors. The pictures are ex- 
cellent and of varied interest. 





H. |. B. 


THREE-WITH BLOOD By Aaron Marc Stein. 215 pp. 
New York: Doubleday-Crime Club. 


T HERE are three elements you’re certain of find- 
ing im any Aaron Stein novel: a neat murder 
puzzle, some fascinating oddments of archeological 
lore, and a warm understanding of Latin-American 
locale and people. Mr. Stein has never blended those 
ingredients into a more agreeable brew than in this 
story of the discovery of a Tarascan golden cockerel 
of pre-Columbian origin, and its repercussion on the 
lives (and deaths) of Mexicans and Americans in Ja- 
liseo. In an uusualiy short novel, Mr. Stein has man- 
aged to fuse a meticulous plot with a varied and rich- 
ly perceived cast of characters and full notes on local 
customs, 
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DRAMA 


AKING my regular rounds of our theatrical 

ambits, which in bygone seasons came to be 

a quite unrewarding pursuit, I have gradu- 

ally surmised of late that each month brings 
forth at least one dramatic offering that is actually 
worth seeing and talking about. And this, consider- 
ing the barren past, may be accepted as a hopeful 
sign. For I can recall periods of many dormant months 
through which nothing worthy of mention transpired 
on our stage—periods which have indeed made me 
fear that the dramatic stage was definitely finished in 
our midst. 

One could hardly say, of course, that one satisfac- 
tory play each thirty days constitutes a new and flour- 
ishing era. But as little as it is, being much more 
than we have had in the past, it does indicate a no- 
minal sustained activity which in the course of time 
might assume a wider scope and greater momentum, 
and thus produce a veritable revival. What, more- 
over, lends such nominal activity a degree of signifi- 
eance is the fact that it does not represent an effort 
to preserve the kind of drama we have had in by- 
gone years—the trivial ‘‘astracanadas’’ that served as 
the staple fare at the Teatro Ideal, or the jejune me- 
lodramas purveyed at the Fabregas and Arbeu—but 
that it actually defines a wide departure from sterile 
precedent, that it represents probings and experimen- 
tations with plays of a quite different type, enacted 
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Current Attractions 


Se 


By Vane C. Dalton 


by a new generation of performers who are being 
schooled in ways that totally diverge from the tradi- 
tional mores of the Spanish and Mexican stage. This 
new generation, in other words, is not composed of 
‘‘acting’’ actors, but of earnest young performers who 
strive for a natural and unaffected interpretation of 
the roles assigned to them. 


Thus, the present time might truly signify a turn- 
ing point, a period of transition, from the old theatre 
which is dead to a new theatre which is being born. 
As yet, however, it would be impossible to clearly 
define the precise character of the theatre which 
might ultimately develop from the present transition. 
The nominal activity we are witnessing is still too 
inchoate to indicate a definitive future course. 


In the strict sense of the term, this tentative new 
theatre can be hardly ‘classed as Mexican, for most 
of the plays it presents are not the work of native 
playwrights but are translations from originals by 
English or American authors. Our producers seem to 
be guided in this respect by common sense reasoning 
—that is to say, in the absence of adequate Mexican 
plays, they seek such plays abroad. Furthermore, by 
acquainting our public with the American and Eng- 
lish stagecraft and by adopting the methods practi- 
eed in toreign theatres, our producers are also impart- 
ing very valuable enlightment to our own aspiring 
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authors, who hitherto were compelled to obtain their 
knowledge almost entirely from books. Our contem- 
porary experimental theatre is, therefore, fulfilling 
the practical role of a work-shop. 


* * * 


Among the various producers who are lending 
their efforts in the present transition Celestino Go- 
rostiza undoubtedly stands in the foreground. Utiliz- 
ing the small though quite appropriate new playhouse, 
Sala Latino-Americano, he has produced in recent 
months a number of well-chosen plays, including 
Maugham’s ‘‘Teatre’’ and Priestely’s ‘‘An Inspector 
Calls,’’ that were favorably received by the public. 
The latest of these, ‘‘Acorralados,’’ is his own Span- 
ish adaptation of W. A. Somin’s three-act drama ‘‘Close 
Quarters.’’ Originally a novel in German, it was 
dramatized and adapted for the English stage by 
Gilbert Lenox. In its final adaptation Gorostiza, pre- 
serving its general structure and text intact, gave it 
a Latin-American background. 

In producing this play Gorostiza tackled an ex- 
tremely difficult assignment. With a cast consisting 
of but two characters, and a story which involves the 
development of a psychosis as result of a murder, and 
ends in a murder and suicide, this quite unusual play 
sets a very heavy test not only on the two performers 
but on the audience as well. For while it is supported 
by a ‘‘whodonit’’ element of suspense, three acts of 
dialogue between two persons, charged with tense 
emotional strain and without the slightest trace of 
comedy relief, would undoubtedly become quote te- 
dious if the two performers who carried out the dia- 
logue lacked the necessary talent to make it lifelike. 

I believe that Gorostiza admirably coped with 
his complicated problem. In adapting the dialogue 
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from its English version he gave it a peculiar Mexican 
flavor, which helped the two actors to achieve a qui- 
te convineing performance. And I am certain that he 
exercised excellent judgment in choosing Pilar Cres- 
po and Victor Velazquez for the two extremely dif- 
ficult parts. Both are young and gifted performers 
who revealed a sound understanding of their roles 
and of the able director’s guidance. 

With Gorostiza firmly established at the Sala La- 
tino-Americana, and Seki Sano rehearsing at this time 
Rodolfo Usigli’s ‘‘Corona de Sombra, and a new 
company about to present a Mexican play by José 
Revueltas at the Arbeu, our theatrical transition seems 
to be moving along at a steady pace. 


OPERA 


T HE Opera Nacional company is to initiate its eighth 
annual season at the Palacio de Bellas Artes on 
23rd of this month. Representing a fusion with the 
Opera de Bellas Artes, this company has apparently 
surmounted its economie difficulties and will be able 
to present a repertoire of nine plays, each to be given 
twice, during the course of the nine following weeks. 

‘‘Norma,’’ ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘Tosea,’’ ‘‘Traviata,’’ ‘Tra- 
vador,’’ ‘‘Simon Bocanegra,’’ ‘‘Falstaff,’’ ‘‘Carmen’’ 
and ‘‘Fedora’’ comprise the season’s program. The 
following singers, some of whom have been heard 
here during the foregone seasons, have been contract- 
ed for the leading parts: Maria Callas, soprano; Giu- 
lietta Simionato, mezzo-soprano; Leonard Warren, ba- 
rytone; Kurt Baum, tenor; Mario Filipescho, tenor; 
Robert Weede, barytone, and Nicola Mascona, basso. 
Renato Cellini has been engaged as conductor, and 
Desire Defrer as stage-director. 
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Ait and Personal Notes 


ALERIA ROMANO (José Maria Marroqui No, 5) 

presented in the course of last month its third 
annual Salon de Primavera which comprised seventy- 
five works by that many local painters. While this 
prize exhibition was based on the theme of Spring 
time, it was dedicated to the memory of two great 
Mexican artists, José Clemente Orozeo and Saturnino 
Herran. 

The two main premiums—medals bearing the 
names of Orozco and Ilerran—were awarded to José 
Marquez, for his landscape in oil, titled, ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco, Puebla,’’ and to Alfonso Marquez, for his com- 
position in oil, ‘‘El Muro en Blaneco’’ (‘‘The Blank 
Wall’’), which symollically alludes to the task Oroz- 
co left unfinished at his death. 

The following painters were awarded diplomas 
of merit: Pilar Calvo, Cristina Romero, Juana de la 
Pefia Gaona, Carmen Jimenez Labora, Margarita 
Weihmann, Maria Teresa Miranda, William K. Gee, 
Alfredo Guati Rojo, Frank Armitage, Rolando Arjona, 
Eduardo Rangel, Armando Calvo, Enrique d’Aoust, 
Eduardo Castellanos, Enrique Delauney, Arnold Bel- 
kin, Carlos F. Vazquez, Luis Angel Rengifo, Pastor 
Velazquez, Agapito Rincon Pifa, José Chavez Huacu- 
ja, Salvador Roneal and Angel Zamarripa. 

As an unlisted attraction this exposition also 
included a splendid portrait of José Clemente Oroz- 
co by Roberto Montenegro, which, in keeping with 
the artist’s wish, did not compete for the offered pre- 
miums. 


J ORGE CHAVEZ, a young and gifted painter from 
Colima, was introduced to the local publie in a 
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quite impressive exhibit of paintings in oil offered 
by the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos Degolla- 
do No. 16-C). Coneerned with tonal values of colors 
rather than with their full-range possibilities, and de- 
pending on native themes for his subject-matter, this 
painter achieves arresting effects with a palette re- 
duced almost entirely to reds and blues. 

Following this show, these galleries presented a 
small group of landscapes and portrait studies in oil 
and duco by Mariano Paredes. Massive in composi- 
tion and powerful in design, the work of Paredes re- 
veals a sincere striving for a personal assertion, 


LARGE and varied collection of water color land- 

seapes by Jestis Ochoa was shown last month at 
the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida Juarez No. 58). 
Conventional in form and- presenting the usual vistas 
of our countryside, Ochoa’s paintings stand out for 
their pleasing color and highly capable craftsman- 
ship. 

At the conclusion of this show this gallery pre- 
sented another quite interesting collection of water 
colors, the newer work of Salvador Roneal. 


ELICIANO BEJAR, a young Mexican painter 

whose work has been exhibited in New York and 
Paris, is presénting at this time his. first local exhibit 
at the Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Yueatan 
No. 63). Landseapes, still life, portraits and studies 
in oil comprise this exhibit. 

A native of Jiquilpan, Michoacan, Bejar has been 
painting without formal training since his childhood. 
He is naturally gifted, has a fine feeling for color 
and a style which is largely intuitive. 


J BUENO DIAZ, a Spanish painter of considerable 

renown, is offering his initial show in Mexico at 
the Casino Espafiol (Isabel la Catolica 29), The works 
comprise landscapes and genre themes of Spain and 
North Africa, as well as several landscapes the artist 
painted in Taxco. 
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ALERIA de ARTE MEXICANO (Milan 18) is 
G showing at this time a group of paintings in oil 
by Gunther Gerzso. An abstractionist who constructs 
somewhat along Cubist lines, Gerzso evolves quite 
personal forms through close-knit geometrical design 
and a mosaie-like handling of colors. 


AINTINGS in oil by the Mexican artist Arturo 
P Hermosillo are being currently shown in the ves- 
tibule of the Biblioteca Nacional (Corner Av. Uru- 
guay and Isabel la Catolica), 


A SMALL though decidedly interesting exhibit of 
landscapes in oil by Gabriel Alcolea is being 
shown this month at the Esmeralda Art School (Calle 
de Esmeralda No. 14). 


T HE daily paper ‘‘Excelsior’’ is sponsoring a col- 
lective exposition, titled ‘‘Fiesta de la Flor,’’ 
which will be presented during the course of next 
month in the art exhibit pavilions of Chapultepec 
Park. A large and representative group of local pain- 
ters are to participate in this exposition, with two 
paintings each, confined in subject matter to floral 
themes, 


Uruapan For Lacquer... 

Continued from page 22 

for her taste. The old woman had seemed quite un- 
concerned about our purchases until I offered the son 
lower than the asking price for the eleventh and 
twelfth pieces. He appealed to her, speaking very 
softly. The old woman roused herself and glanced 
over what we had bought. When she realized that we 
had selected all pieces of the very first quality, she 
glanced at us shrewdly, as if we were more worthy 
of her respect. Noting her change of attitude, I at- 
tempted to win a still higher opinion. I began to bar- 
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Centrally Located... Modern 
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Pure Water 
Means Health ! 
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gain with her for the lot. Scowling darkly at my of- 
ters, and mumbling thickly to herself, she yet seemed 
to regard us as of considerably firmer fiber than she 
had tirst surmised. 

At last she made a sweeping, imperious gesture, 
and told her son to let me have the lot at the price 
l suggested. ller face even lighted up to such an ex- 
tent that in a less self-willed countenance the expres- 
sion would have flowered into a smile. While her son 
rushed out to get change down the street, she began 
looking Wagus and Hoagland and me up and down 
in turn, through half-closed lids, as an Amazon might 
perfunctorily examine foreign sailors. 

When the young man returned, his mother hand- 
ed out the correct change without even seeming to 
deign to ealeulate. I pocketed it casually in an empty 
coat pocket without looking at it. I knew it would 
be right. The old woman almost smiled, and then be- 
gan grumbling about all the old newspapers she would 
have to give up to the wrapping. Newspapers were 
very searce and hard to get, she complained while her 
son and Senior Sanchez did the wrapping. When I be- 
gan to speak admiringly of a thirteenth platter, she 
scowled blackly, and defiantly clutched a few sheets 
of newspaper to her bosom, as if she’d be damned if 
she would sell us anything else—unless we took it un- 
wrapped. 


The pride of Uruapan, besides lacquer ware, is the 
public gardens just outside the town near the place 
we had parked the ear. They are tangles of wild beau- 
ty on different levels, with winding walks and fern- 
bordered steps descending to the rapids and the river. 
The three mannersome schoolboys who had been the 
car-watchers accompanied us, like apprentice guides 
learning to make themselves ingratiating to tourists. 
They pointed out the coffee trees and pungent-scented 
shrubs and strange trees which we had never seen be- 
fore, all growing profusely among gigantic ferns. The 
madeap river darted this way and that, hurling itself 
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against silver-gray boulders that looked like porpoises 
leaping upstream. It was fresh and lovely in the gar- 


dens of Uruapan. ‘‘A fine place,’’ as Wagus said, 
glaneing into the cool glades, ‘‘for love-making to the 
singing of the river.’’ 


Patterns of an Old City... Angles 

Continued from page 20 Round Bars 
from the vanished estate to amply provide for his Square Bars 
needs. 

He attended schools in England and France and Hex Bars 

lived in Spain during the years of war in Europe and Polished Sheets, in 
turmoil at home. Quite normal in all his instincts, 
living mainly in a world of books and ideas, he found Rolls & Sheets ; 
an outlet for his exuberant vitality and satisfied his Wire, Half Hard & Spring 
adventurous cravings with women. He usually kept . ittin 
at least one mistress, and he never kept any one long Pipe Fittings 
enough to expose himself to the danger of growing Rectangular Bar 
unduly attached. And when the time came he had Riverts 
no scruples or compunctions about cutting them off, : 
as simply as one dismisses a servant. Far from being Tubing, Round and Square 
handsome—stout, below average in height and pudgy 
of features—-he had the magnetic gifts of personality For better prices 
which attracted men and women alike, and 


He was in his middle forties when his life sud- 
denly veered from its rational course. Elenita, a stri- 
kingly beautiful, though otherwise, beyond certain 
trifling accomplishments, a rather commonplace girl, L A P A L Q) M A 
half his own age, was not to be merely another mis- 
tress; he wanted her for his wife. ‘‘It is an absurd MEXICO, D. F. 
emotion,’’ he told me shortly before they were mar- 
ried. ‘‘I am not cut out for a husband. I am totally Mesones No. 33 Apartado No. 7304 
free of the paternal urge or of the Oriental preoccu- 12-77-72 — 35-01-32 
pation with the need to preserve my family tree. I 
am little concerned if I may be the last of my breed. 
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So I suppose I am slightly out of my head. But I am 
happy—more happy than I have ever been in my life. 
I feel as if I am about to begin to live... Forgive my 
adolescent raving.”’ 

The old house in Colonia Juarez, with its stately 
Victorian furniture, its Florentine mirrors, its Gobelin 
drapes, its whatanots filled with bibelots, its somber 
paintings and squeaking parquet floors, preserved its 
outward aspects; it was its atmosphere that under- 
went a drastic change with Elenita’s presence. The 
gatherings were no longer genteel stag tertulias where 
good brandy enlivened literary talk. Now wives and 
daughters came along with the men, and there was mu- 
sie and dancing in the sala and elaborate buffet sup- 
pers in the dining room. 

Valleverde seemed to enjoy this change. He was 
proud of his new possession: he displayed Elenita not 
in the way one might display a rare gem or a great 
treasure acquired by a lucky turn of chance, but as 
if she were a great masterwork achieved by himself. 
And from the very beginning she seemed to under- 
stand her role. It was not precisely that of an effi- 
cient and gracious hostess but of a gay young mat- 
ron—of an enchantress, of a dazzling leading perfor- 
mer in a merry perpetual play that had been speci- 
fically arranged for her benefit. And it was not only 
her beauty that fitted her for this festive role but a 
quite unusual variety of talents. She had a very 
pleasing, low-pitehed yolky voice and sang popular 
song in the manner of vaudeville soubrettes; she reci- 
ted poetry in the best Berta Singermann tradition ; she 
was quite skillful with a pair of castanets and array- 
ed in flounces and a resplendent manton could per- 
form a fiery chacona or fandanguillo, the tattoo of 
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her high red heels seconding the click of the casta- 
nets, her shapely torso alive with sinuous motion. She 
was also quite adept at pantomime and always aroused 
hearty laughter with her delightful impersonations of 
well known characters. 

So now the men who formerly came to Vallever- 
de’s house to enjoy his stimulating company, to revel 
in the fellowship of kindred minds, were lured by Ele- 
nita’s charms. Valleverde was still the consummate 
host; his conversation was as scintillating as ever; 
but now it was confined to the quieter corners of the 
spacious house. With time, I began to observe that 
some of the older heads were dropping out from these 
festive gatherings, while a sprinkling of new faces, 
younger men, plainly not of literary leanings and of 
a somewhat shallow and foppish type, took their place. 

Presently, I too found myself drifting away from 
these gatherings. Though they were always diverting, 
I somehow missed the old atmosphere of the place 
and could not grow fully accustomed to the new. It 
was particularly difficult to become adjusted to Va- 
lleverde’s altered personality. For with all his ease 
and self-assurance one sensed that he too was enact- 
ing a part—that beneath his outward jollity he was 
forcing himself to grow attuned to his new existence, 
that his strange rejuvenation was not spontaneous 
and real but merely a complaisance of another’s wish; 
and this made him seem somewhat artificial and child- 
ish. This sense of artificiality made one also feel that 
the very premises upon which he existed were pre- 
cariously unstable, that the merry frolic would exact 
its heavy reckoning in the end. One did not wish to 
think that Paco Valleverde was heading for disaster, 
and yet one somehow felt it. 


* . 7 


I saw him seldom through a period of years and 
the little I knew about him I learned through occasio- 
nal encounters with mutual friends. Unlike his for- 
mer prolific years, his writing declined considerably 
in volume during that period. He brought out no new 
hooks, though a poem or an essay of his appeared 
from time to time in our better periodicals. 

Then, one evening, as I was winding up with my 
work, he came to see me. He chided me gently for 
having abandoned him. His old friends had deserted 
him, condemned him to loneliness, he said, just at the 
time when he needed their companionship more than 
ever before. I sought ineffectually to make excuses, 
to blame my default on excessive work, but he waved 
aside my apologies and said that he would be quite 
willing to drop his charges if I accompanied him for 
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a walk. ‘‘We might stop in somewhere along the way 
for a little bite of food,’’ he said, ‘‘then we’il have a 
nice long stroll. Like in the old times, eh?’’ His fami- 
liar candid smile seemed odd, for his face, though 
pudgy and round as before, was flabby and pasty in 
color and an unhealthy dullness was in his eyes. 
*““Come,’’ he said. ‘‘You have worked enough for 
today.’’ 

1 don’t know if it was due to the reason that I 
was a foreigner, a stranger in his midst, or because 
I was considerably younger than he that he spoke to 
me of his intimate problems with such utter frank- 
ness; for I doubt very much if he would tell what 
he told me that night to anyone of his much closer 
friends. He did not seek my advice, he said. He did 
not wish to burden me to that extent: no advice, more- 
over, could help him in his plight, for he was con- 
vinced that his life had been shattered beyond repair. 
‘‘T have lost my hold,’’ he said. ‘‘I am sunk, and there 
is nothing that can put me afloat. I am like an in- 
curable drug-addict who must wind up his days in 
the relentless grip of his vice.’’ 

He said that he would not attempt to explain 
something which he did not understand himself, but he 
knew that the fault was entirely his own. He had 
made a fatal mistake at the very beginning by his 
Quixotic levity, by not treating Elenita the way 
most Mexican husbands treat their wives. He should 
have kept her secluded, confined to a domestic routi- 
ne, hidden away from temptation; but having accept- 
ed a belated marriage he rejected its conventional 
rules. He started a dangerous game, and for a time 
he relished the danger, but in the end it ruined him. 
At first it was the hurt of jealousy, of mortification, 
of lacerated pride; then, when his suspicions grew 
into irrefutable knowledge, when he could no longer 
close his eyes before the things he saw, he was shorn 
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Take No Chances 


BEFORE YOU START ON YOUR TRIP, or when you 
note any defect in your generator, starter, or any 
part of the ignition system of your automobile, 
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of will. He had iost Elenita; he had never ha‘l her, 
in fact, and yet he was powerless to give her up. And 
knowing this, she no longer resorted to deception: 
openly, with total indifference, she flaunted her de- 
pravity. It was no longer a matter of catching her 
with this or that man, for she lent no importance what- 
ever to the incident of having been caught. Thus 
enduring his constant moral anguish, lacking the 
strength of decision, torn between love and hate, has 
destroyed his physical stamina, and he had surren- 
dered himself to total helplessness (I recall that we 
did not walk very far before he complained that he 
felt tired, and we talked on sitting on a bench under 
the trees of the Paseo). ‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
burdening you with all this. It was a wayward impulse 
which compelled me to drag you out tonight—a des- 
perate need to talk to—to talk to someone. But please 
do not pity me. Be amused if you can, but do not pity 


me,’’ 
* * * 


When several months later Francisco Valleverde 
died, the attending physicians ascribed it to heart- 
failure brought on by coronary thrombosis; which, of 
course, is another way of saying that he died of a bro- 
ken heart. 

I had heard some time later that Elenita married 
someone—-it was one of the young men who had at- 
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tended the gay reunions at their house and whom 
after an interim of years I met with her at the con- 
clusion of the Bellas Artes velada. They seemed a 
quite sedate married couple and I judged that they 
must lead a quite normal and stable life. And yet, 
as I walked that night along Avenida Juarez, past ex- 
periences drifting through my thoughts, I wondered 
what weird impulse prompted this woman to sponsor 
the flamboyant commemoration of Valleverde’s death. 
Was it, I asked myself, a release of a guilty conscien- 
ce-—like that which some times sends an unapprehend- 
ed eulprit to the scene of his crime—or the myste- 
rious urge for atonement, or the need to enjoy a re- 
newed satisfaction of burying anew the man whom 
she sent to his grave ten years before? My mind pro- 
vided no answer. 


Cultural Forces Shaping . . . 
Continued from page 26 


his discoveries in pancreatic diabetes and the meta- 
bolism of sugar, but for his brilliant, critical analy- 
sis, and for his meticulous scientific approach in reach- 
ing conclusions. 

Latin-American engineers in the past twenty 
years have accomplished heroic feats fighting against 
nature in the deserts, mountains and jungles. Admir- 
able progress has been made in architecture from 
Brazil, where it has already attracted international 
attention, to some of the smallest countries, such as 
the Dominican Republic. 

During the nineteenth century the only social 
science that flourished on a large scale in Latin Ame- 
rica was history. Today professional interest in ar- 
chaeology, social anthropology and ethnology is de- 
monstrated by institutes of research, professional as- 
sociations, professorships, specialized journals, books 
and pamphlets. 
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Archives, museums, and institutes of folklore have 
been planned or founded. A study of the sociolo- 
gical aspects of the Indian on a continental scale has 
been launched by the Inter-American Indian Institute 
with headquarters in Mexico City. The studies of the 
Negro made by such authors as Arturo Ramos of Bra- 
zil and Fernando Ortiz of Cuba have gained prestige 
beyond the frontiers of these countries. 

In law, a field in which Latin Americans have at- 
tained distinction since the sixteenth century, new 
interpreters and authors of treatises have embarked 
upon both its philosophic and historical aspects as 
well as upon the day-to-day useful questions of civil 
and penal law, Latin American contributions to In- 
ternational Law are outstinding; it was certainly not 
an accident that a Latin American, Gustavo Guerrero 
of El Salvador, was the President of the Internatio- 
nal Court of Justice in The Hague. 

In the field of education, discussions on theoreti- 
cai questions and general ideas are no longer predo- 
minant. There is a growing interest in such prob- 
lems as illiteracy, adult education, and vocational 
education. Recently in Beirut, Lebanon, UNESCO 
chose, by a vote of thirty to three, forty-six-year-old 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Foreign Minister of Mexico, as 
its new Director General. Torres Bodet is not only 
a top-level diplomat but also an outstanding writer. 
He has written poems, novels and essays. In an in- 
terview after the acceptance of his new responsibili- 
ty, he did not emphasize the C or the S of UNESCO 
—Culture and Science—but rather the E for Educa- 
tion. It was a denial of a current misconception of 
Latin Americans, and a logical thing to do by an in- 
tellectual who at the same time is a statesman, and 
who, in 1946, stumped his country in Mexico’s famed 
‘feach one teach’’ literacy campaign. 

Culture exists not only objectively as embodied 
in science, literature, and the arts, but also subjecti- 
vely as a way of life. 

In ‘‘Don Segundo Sombra,’’ the classic novel of 
the Argentine pampas already mentioned, an old gau- 
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cho, ignorant and backward according to most ac- 
cepted standards, teaches a boy how to get along 
with horses, cattle, and people; how to be alive to 
the nuances of daily adventures of color and emotion; 
how to drink in delightedly the savor and rhythm of 
the landseape; and how to face and to accept life bra- 
vely and humbly. These are not industrial, commer- 
cial, nor institutional values, but individual, and, in 
a way, cultural values as well. 


There is a peculiar oldness in our generation all 
over the world. It seems to me that all of us now 
lack the wild enthusiasm of other eras. At the same 
time we have not deteriorated into a ‘‘what do I 
care’’ philosophy. We have achieved an aptitude for 
conscientious thinking, and if we get into action, it 
is with a cold seriousness of mind which is the only 
really creative thing in this age of so many desillu- 
sionments. , 

If we examine objectively the Latin-American 
cultural life of today, what do we find? Essentially 
nothing different from the rest of the world. The 
same dreams, hopes, and anxieties-of people every- 
where, the same concern about the crisis which con- 
fronts the Western world and civilization. ts 

We find regional and national varieties within a 
basie cultural uniformity. We also find an extra- 
European civilization coming of age by trial and error 
in spite of immense difficulties. 

We may find something else: Refinement and 
primitiveness. Gentleness and cruelty. Archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological enigmas, still to be solved: A 
tremendous potential artistic richness in the common 
people. An eager and enierging middle class. 

And, in spite of all the accomplishments, we find 
an awareness ‘of ‘the immense’task yet to be done. 
Along with so many admirable efforts, there loonis a 
magnificent promise yet to be fulfilled. In the Ame- 
ricas, everything which has happened so far is only 
the beginning. 
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In Old Tepic. 


Continued fram page 12 


that they all seemed pleased, but I didn’t know why. 
Then the toastmaster stood up and thanked me for a 
charming compliment. I didn’t understand how I had 
given them a charming compliment until El Nortefio 
whispered to me that those two tunes were written 
on the heart of Tepic. Both were composed by young 
men of Tepic and they were almost like national airs. 

The bridegroom was an official of the cigarette 
factory and most of the guests worked there with 
him. We toasted the bride with sentiment, romance, 
and poetic license, for naturally she did not appear. 
With our limited Spanish and their no-English-at-all, 
we did not understand their speeches and they did 
not understand ours—which were frequent. I found 
this to be a distinct improvement on listening to after- 
dinner speeches that you do understand. 

Coming home to the hotel, we encountered three 
very dignified gentlemen who were walking down the 
middle of the street arm in arm. Ahead of them was 
an orchestra which they had hired to let the world 
know how they felt. Occasionally they let out a de- 
fiant yell in concert: then rélapsed into majestic 
dignity again. In Mexico—especially here on the 
West Coast—I have seen often one solitary Mexican 
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walking all over town in grandeur in the wake of an 
orchestra sounding the paeans of his triumph. This 
is a magnificent crescendo of our American mood of 
‘Drunk and glad of it.’ Incidentally, there is very 
little drunkenness in Mexico. The gentlemen who 
throw eggs at the paintings in the bar-rooms are of 
another and neighboring race. 


Un Poco de Todo... 
Continued from page 31 


works. As for opera, under the strict letter of the 
law it must cease to be performed entirely or else 50 
per cent of the score of every opera must be reset 
to Argentine music. It would be an interesting spec- 
tacle to see Fafner rumble on stage to the strains of a 
tango. 

The important point raised by the Argentine mu- 
sic decree is not that it discriminates against music, 
once known, ironically, as ‘‘the only universal ton- 
gue,’’ but that it demonstrates anew how a dictator- 
ship, like an octopus, can reach cut in eight direc- 
tions at once. The Turks, who bad no little expe- 
rience with despots themselves, have a proverb: ‘‘As 
the music is, so are the people of the country.’’ Where 
music is regimented and suppressed the people are 
bound to be. 
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‘n the Cerrado... 


Continued from page 16 
its coolness against our wind-roughened, sun-scorch- 
ed skins. The day was perfect. 

There was just one thing more that I wanted—a 
Christmas tree—and I started off towards the ocean 
in search of one. En route I discovered some coco- 
nut palms, and cut down a small one, collecting the 
nuts, both green and ripe, and the heart or terminal 
bud. We would have milk and salad as well as tur- 
key for our feast. But nowhere could I find a little 
tree that in any way resembled the pointed firs of 
home. 

As I eut my way through a thorny maguey thick- 
et towards the beach I could hear the roar of the 
surf, but not even its thunder prepared me for the 
size of the breakers; they were gigantic, towering 
forty feet before they crashed, throwing spray seven- 
ty-five feet into the air. The boat has never been 
built that could go through such surf. Just how would 
we get to Champerico, I wondered? 

The beach was lined with beautiful, multi-colour- 
ed shells. I picked up all I could earry in addition 
to the ecoco-nuts and palm heart. 

Ginger was pleased with my offerings. We had 
lots of sugar, and now that we had the nuts we could 
add coco-nut eandy to our list of good things for 
the day. Since she seemed anxious to have me leave 
camp, I started out once more to find a tree. 

It’s strange how the mind fastens on certain sym- 
bols. At home I.doubt if I should have concerned 
myself unduly over a Christmas tree, but out here 
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’ that symbol became a link with the past, which seem-. 

: ed farther away than time. After a vain search 

To Engineers, through the humid jungle, disconsolate and a little 
‘ home-sick, I returned to camp. 

Architects and ‘‘After all,’? Ginger reminded me, ‘‘this is the 

Builders tropics. What’s the matter with that palm?’’ 

I cleared a space round it, and then went out 




















— and collected some bright-coloured berries. Together 
For we trimmed the little tree. Punching holes in the 
shells that I had brought from the beach, we tied 
them to its branches with palm fibre and when our 
Door Latches, job was finished the tree looked very gay. On the 
white sand beneath it, we placed the mysterious pack- 
Locks, ages that we had bought in Matias Romero. 
Then Ginger announced, ‘‘Dinner is served,’’ and 
Bolts, placed it on the green palm fronds that I’d spread 
over the sand in lieu of a table. And such a dinner! 
Hin There was broiled turkey with coco-nut stuffing, 
es, cheese enchiladas, fried onions, hearts of palm salad, 
baked plantain, and parched corn. 
Knobs, and I seated myself. 
‘‘Wait a minute,’’ she said. ‘‘Close your eyes [ 
° Clas S and promise you won’t peek.’’ 
P T heard her open the grub box, and set something 


down before me. 
“You ean look now,’’ she said. I looked—and H 


looked again. My eyes were certainly playing me 
tricks, for there sat a three-layer chocolate coconut 
cake! Of course, I knew that she had been up to some- 
thing, but that she could produce such a miracle 
as this in the jungle seemed impossible. The flour 
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and baking powder, she confessed, she had obtained 
in Salina Cruz and had husbanded for just this pur- 
pose. 

It was a great day. 

After dinner we made candy. Then towards dusk 
I remarked that it would be fun if we had candles so 
that we could light the tree. ‘‘ We can,’’ Ginger assur- 
ed me. ‘‘ We have six candles to last us until we reach 
Champerico ; two of them cut into short lengths will be 
plenty for the tree.’’ Soon the little palm gleamed 
with six tiny candles that cast dancing lights on the 
jungle walls. 

‘‘It’s time for Santa,’’ Ginger reminded. So we 
sat side by side under the palm and unwrapped our 
presents. Silk underthings for Ginger, and | had 
also remodelled a piece of good machete steel into a 
hunting knife for her. Ginger’s present to me was a 
fine new shirt—which I needed—and a package of 
my favourite pipe tobacco. 

Our Christmas party lasted witil midnight. We 
sat beneath the tree and sang songs—and felt more 
than a little home-sick. Two years of roaming, and 
all of it fun; but tonight, our own people and the 
old remote life seemed suddenly very desirable. 

The next morning, rested and refreshed by our 
holiday, we started out to explore the surrounding 
country. Many of the forest creatures exhibited no 
fear of us, and we were able to approach them closely 
by quiet stalking. Sudden noises frightened them, 
but they did not seem particularly disturbed by the 
man scent. One of the tree dwellers, a little animai 
about the size of a raccoon, and looking like a mi- 
niature bear, was new to us. We thought that it was 
probably a sloth. Also there were many iguanas in 
variegated colourings that we had not seen before, 
and a large black bird, about the size of a turkey, 
with a feathered crest, that Ginger shot for eating. 

We spent several days at ‘‘Christmas Camp,”’ 
resting and preparing for the long jump ahead. The 
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jungle provided us with ample raw materials, which 
we converted into cooked foodstuffs that could be 
taken with us. My dulled machete was put in shape 
to cut the iron mangroves. Our clothes were cleaned 
and such equipment as needed it was overhauled. At 
last everything was shipshape, but we were reluctant 
to go. We would come back, we told ourselves, and 
spend months here. For we never tired of exploring 
the jungle. Nor was one piece of jungle like another. 
There was infinite difference between this stretch of 
country and the forests of Oaxaca, or those of Gue- 
rrero and Nayarit. 

Once again we cut our way through the cerrado. 
Mangrove swamps alternated with stretches of higher 
ground covered with great trees; it was as difficult 
travelling through one as the other. In the swamps 
a way had to be cleared through a solid wall of roots. 
Where the channel wound through the forest we had 
great hardwood logs to contend with; many of them 
were just below the surface, and years of submergen- 
ce had hardened them almost to the consistency of 
stone. The machete began to look more like a saw 
than a knife. By both of us standing on the same 
end of a log, we were sometimes able to sink it deep 
enough to drag the canoe over without unloading. 
But it was more often necessary to unload and stack 
the equipment on some ant-infested tree trunk, Some- 
times logs lay across the channei. Then we unload- 
ed the canoe, filled the cockpit with water, and shoved 
it under the obstacle. Whenever the canoe went over 
or under these logs, I removed every snag and branch 
that I could see; but in spite of these precautions 
the canvas hull became bruised and much paint was 
scraped off. 

One of the most difficult things to do was to 
keep in the channel where it traversed the swamps. 
At times there was almost no way of knowing that 
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there was a channel except by taking repeated sound- 
ings. 

Strange fish swirled in these black waters, whose 
grotesque heads were huge in comparison with their 
small bodies; one creature looked half fish and half 
alligator. Unfamiliar birds and butterflies circled 
round us. The dank, humid atmosphere and rotting 
vegetation made a perfect incubator for insects, and 
they, too, were everywhere. There seemed to be a 
hundred varieties of stinging flies, and ants without 
end. But more annoying than these scourges were 
the caterpillars; wherever they touched our bodies 
a red rash broke out that burnt like fire. It was due 
apparently to a poisonous substance in the tiny hairs, 
which looked like spun glass. The water also contain- 
ed an element, or an organism, that felt like hydro- 
chlorie acid on the skin; to wade in it was sheer tor- 
ture. We had believed that the country could offer 
us no new surprises in the way of pain, but that was 
before we hit the caterpillar-infested growth. It took 
all the grit we had just to keep going. 

We were travelling through a forested section of 
the cerrado when we noticed that the sky to the north 
had become hazy; while we watched it great clouds 
of black smoke rose in the air. For a moment we 
were puzzled. What could it be? Then we realized 
that we were in the path of a forest fire. There was a 
strong wind from the north, and the flames would 
sweep across the dry tindery ground on both sides 
of us, setting fire to all the logs and branches in the 
channel above the water line. Our only safety lay 
in reaching the swamp ahead, and to that end we 
worked like mad. In our haste we ran into snag 
after snag. Soon the air was filled with cinders. Our 
lungs ached from the acrid smoke; the heat became 
terrific. Behind us we could see the red tongues of 
flames, and hear the crash of giant trees. Our mus- 
cles hurt with the strain of slashing and pulling. 

We had a hundred yards to go. Animals all round 
us were running for their lives. Birds tore by over- 
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head; spotted jungle cats and deer raced side by side, 
indifferent to our presence as to each other, plunged 


_ into the water towards the safety of the swamp. 


Just as we reached the fringe of the mangroves, 
the flames swept across the open space behind us, 
spanning the channel with a bridge of fire. We slash- 
ed at the roots that barred the way until we had 
sufficient water and green growth between us and 
the flames, then paused exhausted to rest. 

How the fire started we had no idea. There had 
been no lightning; and as far as we knew there were 
no natives living near-by. Our own fires were always 
carefully doused with water or covered with earth 
before we left a camp site. We could only believe that 
it had originated through spontaneous combustion in 
some pile of mouldering vegetation or grass heaped 
up by the wind. 

Towards sundown the channel emerged into open 
“country and turned towards the beach. The fire had 
swept along the shore, burning off the grass and 
undergrowth for miles. We raked away the hot ashes 
from beneath some palms, and set up the tent. 

Tired and sore from the long day’s grind, we 
wanted nothing more than a bite to eat and a long 
sleep. 
The next day’s journey led through a dense 
growth of fresh-water plants that blocked the chan- 
nel where a river emptied into the lagoon. We cut 
long poles, and laid them down on each side of the 
canoe. By stepping on the poles our weight sank the 
plants, and the canoe could then be dragged for a 
few feet, after which we repeated the process. 

Eventually we got through the growth, only to 
have the channel turn once more into a mangrove 
swamp. My hands were blistered, and I was very tired. 
Somehow, in slashing a root, the machete zlanced 
and slipped from my grasp into the water. This was 
the last straw. We had just taken a sounding and 
knew the water was eight feet deep. We looked at 
each other in consternation. Without the knife we 
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were helpless. Retreat along the way we had come 
was impossible. There was nothing that ingenuity 
could devise that would take the place of the knife. 

‘‘There’s only one thing to do, and that’s to 
dive for it,’’ I said. 

Since it was torture to wade in the water, how 
could I dive in it? Ginger asked. ‘‘Try feeling round 
with the harpoon, and see if you can locate the knife.’’ 

But the harpoon failed to reveal any trace of 
the elusive machete. Finally I unstrapped my gun 
belt, and lowered myself into the water—wondering 
just how many of those strange fish were going to 
sample my hide. 1 was up to my waist when my foot 
eame in contact with a slimy log. Standing on one 
foot, I felt round with the other; it came in contact 
with an interwoven mass of roots. Diving was im- 
possible. 

Ginger manoeuvred the canoe, while I hung on 
the gunwale, with just my nose sticking out of the 
water, exploring the ooze below with my feet. A 
thousand leeches seemed to be boring their way into 
my skin. And then something bit my toes! I yanked 
my foot out of the water to see what damage had 
been done and discovered not a bite, but a long cut. 
The machete was located. Now I carefully lowered 
both feet into the hole where I had been ‘‘bitten,’’ 
and found that the knife had fallen handle end first. 
How to grip that blade—which I kept sharp enough 
to cut paper—between my feet without slicing off a 
toe occupied all our attention for the next few minu- 
tes. It was a ticklish business, but at last I felt the 
smooth blade between my feet. With Ginger’s aid 
I hoisted myself up on to the gunwale. She leaned 
over and retrieved the machete. 

It was necesarry then to remove the hordes of 
parasites that clung to my hide—a dozen varieties of 
leeches, many small crawling worms that had already 
started burrowing beneath the skin, and an insect 
that looked like a tick. It touk over half an hour to 
get them all. 
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Late in the afternoon we left the cerrado behind 
us, and entered the channel that led to Sacapuleo 
Bar and the ocean. Turning the canoe round, we took 
up our old positions at the paddles. It was great 
to have the Vagabunda back in her natural element. 
We made a ceremony of stowing the machete away. 

The roar of the surf sounded good to our ears 
that night as we made camp on the sand bar between 
the lagoon and the sea. We had been swamp sailors 
so long that we were hungry for the sight of open 
water. And so after supper, when Ginger suggested 
that we go down to the ocean and see a ship, we trot- 
ted off across the dunes. To our delighted surprise we 
did see one. It was a long way offshore, but we wat 
ched its twinkling lights until they faded from view 
as it sailed northward. We saw it go with a faint 
nostalgia. 

**T wonder if you’re thinking that I’m thinking?”’ 
Ginger queried. 

[ laughed. ‘‘Yes, I’m thinking that the surf isn’t 
too high for a swim.”’ 

We waded out into the clean, salt water that had 
so long been a luxury; its bite soothed the intolerable 
itching of our skins. Then we lolled in the shallows 
while the breakers tumbled over us, and finished off 
the evening with a brisk run up the beach to relieve 
our cramped leg muscles. At last we returned to 
camp, dog-tired, out of breath, and ready for a long 
sleep. 
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